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PREFACE 

THIS  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Cathedral 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd 
of  March  1906,  and  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  arguments  which  can  be 
advanced  for  the  existence  of  a  factor  in  the 
living  organism  unknown  outside  living  matter, 
and  of  a  wholly  different  character  to  anything 
within  the  domain  of  mechanics,  of  chemistry, 
or  of  physics.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  exist  in  the  way  of  such  a  thesis,  and  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  a  solution  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  expected. 


B.  C.  A.  WINDLE. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE, 
CORK. 


THE    SECRET   OF    THE    CELL 

THAT  there  are  two  views  respecting  the  nature 
of  every  living  organism,  human,  animal,  or 
vegetable,  is,  I  suppose  I  may  take  it, 

r        -i-  11  t        t          Two  Views 

familiar  to  all  persons  who  have 
bestowed  even  a  very  cursory  glance  upon  bio 
logical  controversies.  According  to  the  one 
party,  the  living  organism  is  a  mere  machine, 
and  its  operations  are  the  sum  of  the  processes, 
chemical  and  physical,  which  take  place  in  its 
interior.  According  to  the  other  party,  there 
is  a  something  over  —  a  something  which 
controls  and  directs  the  operations  of  the 
organism,  a  something  differing  in  char 
acter  from  the  known  chemical  and  physical 
forces,  which  can  be  investigated  in  the 
laboratory. 

As    Dr    Haldane   puts    it:1    "  In   a    living 
organism  there  is  a  specific  influence  at  work, 
which  so  controls  all  the    movements    of  the 
1  Nineteenth  Century,  1898,  ii.,  p.  400. 
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body  and  of  the  material  entering  or  leaving  it, 
that  the  structure  peculiar  to  the  organism  is 
developed  and  maintained." 

We  may  call  this  force  what  we  please.  We 
may  term  it  a  " genetic  energy"  with  Williams, 
or  a  "  growth-  or  bathmic-force  "  with  Cope  ;  we 
may  speak  of  it  as  a  "  property  of  self-adaptation  " 
with  Henslow,  or  of  " direction"  with  Eimer. 
Whatever  term  we  may  choose  to  employ,  we  are 
really  coming  back  to  the  long-believed  but 
sometime  scouted  standpoint  of  a  vital  force. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Catholic 
philosophers  hold  the  existence  of  a  vital  force. 
The  scholastic  view  is  defined  by  Fr.  Maher1 
when  he  says  :  "  The  principle  of  life  in  the 
lower  animals  was  held  by  the  schoolmen  to  be 
an  example  of  a  simple  principle  which  is 
nevertheless  not  spiritual,  since  it  is  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  organism,  or,  as  they 

The       said,  completely  immersed  in  the  body. 

Corporeal  S.  Thomas,  accordingly,  speaks  of  the 

corporeal    souls    of    brutes."      Such 

a   view,    it    will   at   once    be   seen,   is  sharply 

to     be     distinguished     from     that     held     by 

Descartes    and    the    "vitalists"  of  his  school, 

for     they    believed    that     the    soul    or    vital 

1  Pschychology,  5th  ed.,  p.  469. 
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principle  was  something  distinct  from  the  body, 
though  reigning,  so  to  speak,  in  solitary  state 
within  it.  We  gain  a  clear  insight  into  their 
views  when  we  learn  that  Descartes  tried  to 
prove  that  the  soul  of  man  had  its  habitation 
in  the  pineal  body,  a  small  structure  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  brain. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  Huxley  and 
other  great  pundits  of  the  science  of  that  day 
were  at  their  zenith,  it  was  the  custom  to  teach 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  universe,  living 
organisms  included,  which  was  not  capable  of 
explanation  on  chemico-physical  grounds.  It 
was  held  and  taught  that  the  manufacture  of 
living  protoplasm  in  the  laboratory  was  only  a 
question  of  time — even,  as  many  thought,  of  a 
very  short  time.  "The  whole  world,"  wrote 
Huxley,1  "living  and  not-living,  is  the 
result  of  the  mutual  interaction, 
according  to  definite  laws,  of  the 
forces  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  which 
the  primitive  nebulosity  of  the  universe 
was  composed."  And,  again,  he  stated2 
"that  the  living  body  is  a  mechanism 
...  is  now  the  expressed  or  implied  funda 
mental  proposition  of  the  whole  of  scientific 

1  Belfast  Address,  1874.     2  Collected  Essay s,\.  163. 
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physiology."  So  careful,  in  fact,  was  he  to 
make  his  view  clear,  that,  whereas  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  article  he  wrote,  "  our  volition 
counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the 
course  of  events,"  in  a  later  edition  he  adds 
the  note,  "  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
physical  state  of  which  our  volition  is  the 
expression."  And  another  distinguished  physi 
ologist,  the  late  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson, 
declared,  in  1889,  that  "for  the  future,  the 
word  'vital,'  as  distinctive  of  physiological 
processes,  might  be  abandoned  altogether." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  even 
at  this  time,  and  outside  the  ranks  of  Catholic 
philosophers,  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated,  was 
held  everywhere  and  by  all  persons.  At  an 
almost  identical  date,  in  1886  to  be  accurate, 
we  find  Bunge,  a  celebrated  writer  on  organic 
chemistry,  proclaiming  that  "the  mechanical 
theories  of  the  present  are  urging  us  surely 
onwards  to  the  vitalistic  theory  of  the 

Neo-  Vitalism  M  . 

future.  This  was  no  false  prophecy. 
What  are  now  called  "  neo-vitalistic  "  theories 
are  to-day  being  put  forward  by  many  men  of 
science.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States,  countries  in  which  the 
problems  of  ontogenesis  have  received  especial 
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attention.  In  England,  however,  where  such 
studies  have  taken  a  second  place  to  those  of 
phylogeny,  vitalistic  views  are  still  stigma 
tised  by  many  as  being  mere  mysticism. 

Let  me  give  two  examples  of  recent  state 
ments  which  show  the  change  which  has  come 
over  scientific  opinion.  Both  of  them  shall  be 
from  the  writings  of  well-known  men. 

Professor  Wilson  is  perhaps  the  best-known 
writer  in  English  on  the  problems  of  cellular  life. 
In  his  classical  work1  he  says  that  "the  study 
of  the  cell  has  on  the  whole  seemed  to  widen 
rather  than  to  narrow  the  enormous  gap  that 
separates  even  the  lowest  forms  of  life  from  the 
inorganic  world."  Dr  Haldane,  Reader  in 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  states 
his  view  as  follows:2  "To  any  physiologist 
who  candidly  reviews  the  progress  of  the  last 
fifty  years  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  that,  so 
far  from  having  advanced  towards  a  physico- 
chemical  explanation  of  life,  we  are  in  appear 
ance  very  much  farther  from  one  than  we  were 
fifty  years  ago."  Subsequently  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  operations  in  the  body,  once  sup- 

1  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  2nd  ed.,  1900. 

2  Loc.  cit. 
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posed  to  be  purely  mechanical  in  their  nature, 
such  as  the  absorption  of  digested  materials 
from  the  intestine  and  the  process  of  oxidation, 
have  now  been  shown  to  be  wholly  inexplicable 
in  such  terms. 

For  the  sake  of  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
various  sides  of  the  question,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  a  limited  field  of  observation.  Let 
us  consider  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cell,  for  it  becomes  more  obvious  every 
day  that,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  in  the 
cell  that  we  must  seek  for  the  key  of  every 
biological  problem. 

"When,"  says  Bunge,  "with  the  help  of 
scalpel  and  microscope,  we  have  dissected  the 
organism  to  its  last  shred,  when  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  single  cell 
— then  the  greatest  riddle  still  lies  before  us. 
The  single  cell,  the  formless,  structureless, 
microscopically  small  drop  of  protoplasm — it 
shows  all  the  essential  functions  of  life  :  nourish 
ment,  growth,  reproduction,  motion,  sensation 
— yes,  even  functions  which  at  least  compensate 
for  the  'sensorium/  the  conscious  life  of  the 
higher  animals." 

Schwann,  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  cell, 
thought  that  by  his  discovery  he  had  entirely 
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overthrown  vitalistic  theories.  But  the  theory 
upon  which  Schwann  based  this  view  has  since 
been  shown  to  be  entirely  incorrect ;  and  all  that 
his  discovery  did  was  to  shift  the  question  to 
a  smaller  region.  Though  smaller,  it  was  not 
less  complex  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  processes 
which  take  place  in  the  cell  are  in  many  respects 
comparable  with  those  which  take  place  in  the 
entire  body. 

And,  as  we  have  also  seen,  so  far  from  the 
discovery  of  the  cell  having  rendered  a  vitalistic 
explanation  of  life  less  probable,  we  are  told  by 
many  of  those  who  have  most  assiduously 
studied  it,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  cell 
the  less  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena 
which  it  presents  on  physico-chemical  lines. 

What  is  a  cell,  and  of  what  parts  is  it  com 
posed  ? 

The  cell,  speaking,  as  one  must,  in  very 
general  terms,  is  a  more  or  less  spherical  mass 
of  protoplasm,  and  this  protoplasm  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions.  There  is  the  cyto 
plasm,  which  makes  up  the  great  mass  of  the  cell ; 
and  there  is  the  nucleoplasm,  or  caryoplasm,  of 
which  the  nucleus,  which  we  may  regard  as  a 
highly  specialised  part  of  the  cell,  consists. 

And   what    is    protoplasm?     Chemically,    it 
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appears  to  be  a  substance  of  great  complexity, 
though,  so  far,  it  has  proved  quite  impossible 

to     construct    its     definite    chemical 
Protoplasm  ...  , 

formula.      Its  complexity  is   not  due 

to  the  large  number  of  elements,  or  what 
we  believe  to  be  elements,  which  enter 
into  its  composition.  Of  these  there  are  but 
few ;  three  gases  —  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  —  and  one  solid  —  carbon  —  form  by 
far  the  larger  part,  though  there  are  trifling 
amounts  of  other  substances.  It  is  the  com 
plex  manner  in  which  the  molecule  of  proto 
plasm  is  built  up  that  renders  the  construction 
of  a  formula  difficult.  "  Protoplasm,"  says 
Wallace,1  "is  so  complex  chemically  as  to  defy 
exact  analysis,  being  an  elaborate  structure 
of  atoms  built  up  into  a  molecule  in  which  each 
atom  must  occupy  its  true  place,  like  every 
carved  stone  in  a  Gothic  Cathedral."  And 
Pflliger,  the  celebrated  German  physiologist, 
tells  us  that  living  proteid  is  a  huge  molecule, 
undergoing  constant,  never-ending  formation 
and  decomposition,  and  probably  behaves  to 
wards  the  usual  chemical  molecules  as  the 
sun  behaves  towards  small  meteors. 

Beyond  a  general  idea  of  vast   complexity, 
1  Mail's  Place  in  the  Universe,  p.  199. 
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then,  we  get  no  help  from  the  chemical  com 
position  in  trying  to  understand  the  function. 
Can  we  obtain  any  assistance  from  the  physical 
structure  ? 

The    fundamental    activities    of  protoplasm 
being  everywhere  the  same,  it  was  thought  that 
some  morphological  basis  ought  to  be    ph    •    , 
discoverable    underlying    the    varia-  Structure  of 
tions    and    special    modifications    of 
given    cells.      Hence    most    careful    investiga 
tion  has  been  made  on  this  point,   and  every 
resource  of  the  microscopist  has  been  brought 
to    bear    upon    its    solution,     but,    so    far,    all 
in   vain.     "The   attempt,"    says    Wilson,    "to 
find    in    visible     protoplasmic     structure    any 
adequate  insight  into  its  fundamental  modes  of 
physiological  activity  has  thus  far  proved  fruit 
less." 

Of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  cell  and  its 
nucleus  we  are  perhaps  a  little  less  ignorant. 
If  we  deprive  the  cell  of  its  nucleus  by  artificial 
means,  we  know  that  whilst  that  cell  can  go  on 
exhibiting  some  of  the  characteristic  activities 
of  life,  such  as  irritability,  for  a  certain  time,  it 
has  lost  its  powers  of  assimilation,  of  growth, 
and  of  repair.  In  a  word,  it  is  on  the  high 
road  to  death.  Hence,  according  to  Roux  and 
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others,  the  nucleus  is  the  controlling  agency  in 
the  cell.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nucleus 

cannot  get  on  without  the  cell-body, 
The  Nucleus  .  7 

the  protoplasm  of  which  seems  to  act 

as  a  stimulant  upon  the  nuclein  and  hence  may 
"indirectly  regulate  the  process  of  cleavage."1 

We  may  conclude,  then,  with  Balbiani 2  that 
"the  cellular  life  neither  resides  exclusively  in 
the  protoplasm3  nor  within  the  nucleus,  but 
results  from  the  reciprocal  relations  which  are 
established  between  these  two  elements.  Iso 
lated  one  from  the  other,  neither  of  them  is 
capable  of  life  by  itself."  In  a  word  then,  the 
cell  is  a  whole.  One  might  almost  speak  of  it 
as  an  individual  when  it  forms,  with  other  like 
and  unlike  cells,  an  organism.  One  can  cer 
tainly  speak  of  it  as  an  individual  when  existing 
in  an  independent  condition  as  a  unicellular 
organism.  Complicated  chemical  changes  and 
elaborate  physical  processes  no  doubt  take 
place  continually  within  this  cell.  That  all 
will  admit.  But  we  may  certainly  say  that  the 
totality  of  these  changes  and  processes,  the 

1  Morgan,  The  Development  of  the  Frog's  Egg,  p.  128. 

2  Annales  de  Micrographie,  1893. 

3  He  is  here  using  this  word  as  meaning  cytoplasm  or 
cell-protoplasm,  as  opposed     to   karyoplasm,  or  nucleo- 
plasm. 
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manner   in    which    they  are   induced,  and   the 
results   to   which    they  tend,  present    us    with 
phenomena  wholly  different  from  those  which 
we   can   study   in    non-living   matter 
either  in  the  laboratory  or  in  nature.     Bitter 
Living    matter    is    always   changing, 
yet  ever  the  same.     It  is  like   a    river  which 
remains  the  same  to  outward  eye,  though  the 
water  in  it  is  ever  different. 

"  For,  backward,  Duddon  !  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 
I  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide  ; 
Still  glides  the  Stream,  and  shall  for  ever  glide  ; 
The  Form  remains,  the  Function  never  dies." 

We  have  seen  of  how  few  elements  the 
protoplasm  is  composed.  Yet  from  this  trifling 
collection  of  materials  it  is  able  to  build  up  an 
almost  endless  series  of  highly  varied  deriva 
tives.  Look  at  the  vegetable  world  alone  and 
consider  the  essential  oils,  the  turpentines,  the 
subtle  poisons,  the  medicinal  and  edible  sub 
stances  which  are  elaborated  from  this  scanty 
list  of  elementary  substances.  Yet  the  cell 
itself  goes  on  its  way  unchanged.  These 
metabolic  changes,  in  fact,  in  no  way  resemble 
ordinary  chemico-physical  operations.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  assimilation.  In  an 
ordinary  chemical  process,  two  substances 
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come  into  combination  with  one  another,  and 

the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  third  substance 

wholly  unlike  those  out  of  which  it 

Metabolism  . 

has  been  built  up.  I  he  cell,  m  its 
assimilative  processes,  also  takes  up  sub 
stances  and  combines  them  with  itself,  or 
with  substances  which  it  contains.  But  in 
so  doing,  the  cell  does  not  become  a  third 
substance,  but  remains  what  it  was  before 
and  from  the  beginning.  Again,  in  the 
course  of  the  metabolic  changes  by  which 
the  oils  and  other  products  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  come  into  being,  the  cell,  with 
all  its  characteristics,  remains  unchanged,  and 
is  not  converted  into  something  other  than 
itself  by  the  chemical  changes  which  have 
taken  place  within  it.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  assimilative  changes  in  the  cell  were 
comparable  with  the  phenomena  of  crystallisa 
tion,  but  surely  there  is  only  an  apparent 
resemblance  between  these  two  processes,  a 
resemblance  not  even  apparent  on  close 

consideration.     A  crystal  is  a  mass  of 
rytion1Sa"  h°m°geneous   particles    which,    when 

collected  together,  build  up  a  regular 
edifice.  Add  new  material  to  this  and  all  that 
happens  is  that  new  molecules,  of  a  similar  char- 
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acter,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  old  ones. 
But  in  the  cell  the  chemical  substances  which 
are  taken  in  are  moulded  to  the  purposes  of  the 
cell  and  are  broken  up  and  converted  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  cell  itself,  or  into  by 
products  of  various  kinds. 

Moreover,  addition  of  new  substance  to  a 
crystal  is  a  superficial  process,  but  the  assimila 
tion  and  growth  of  the  cell  is  interstitial  in  its 
character,  and  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  these  two  processes. 

But  we  can  go  a  step  beyond  this  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  crystallisation, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  do  so,  since 
the  point  has  been  raised.  Living  organisms 
do  construct  crystals  within  themselves,  so  that 
if  the  parallel  were  a  fair  one  we  should  have 
an  instance  of  a  process  of  crystallisation 
making  use  of  another  kind  of  crystallisation 
for  its  own  purposes.  But  what  do  we  learn 
from  the  study  of  these  living  crystals  ? 
Professor  Minchin  shall  tell  us.1 

"  An  ordinary  crystal  owes  its  peculiar 
characteristics  entirely  to  the  action  of  the 
laws  of  inorganic  matter,  laws  which  admit  of 

1  u  Living  Crystals,"  Proceedings  of  Royal  Institution, 
vol.  xv. 

B 
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being  accurately  formulated  and  accurately 
calculated.  Crystalline  bodies  are,  however, 
known  to  occur  which  have  been  deposited 
within  living  bodies,  and  which  owe  their 

origin    to    vital   activities.       In    such 
c/ state    cases»  tne  crystals,  while  identical  in 

their  chemical  composition  and  mole 
cular  structure  with  crystals  of  inorganic  origin, 
may  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  certain  peculi 
arities  which  are  due  entirely  to  the  circum 
stances  of  their  origin.  .  .  .  The  relation  of  the 
spicules  to  the  structure  of  the  sponge  shows 
that  they  have  a  definite  function  to  perform 
and  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  economy 
of  the  organism  which  produced  them.  .  .  . 
We  may,  therefore,  sum  up  in  regard  to  the 
living  crystals  as  follows — their  composition  is 
that  of  calcite  crystals,  but  their  external  form 
is  that  which  the  sponge  requires,  and  not  that 
which  they  would  naturally  assume.  They 
furnish  us,  in  fact,  with  a  beautiful  instance  of 
what  is  called  adaptation  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
fact  that  any  living  organism  -  tends  to  have 
just  that  form,  structure,  and  organisation  in  all 
its  parts  which  it  requires  in  order  to  maintain 
its  existence  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  life, 
whatever  it  may  be." 
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Chemistry  and  morphology,  then,  alike 
reveal  a  condition  of  things  quite  different 
from  anything  in  existence  in  non-living 
matter. 

A  physical  examination  of  the  most  striking 
intracellular    processes    teaches    us    the    same 
lesson.     Prior  to  and  during  the  pro 
cess    by    which    a    cell    divides    into     x?el!" 

Division 

two,  there  occur,  at  least  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  a  singular  series 
of  events  involving  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nucleus  as  well  as  that  of  the  cell-body, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  karyo- 
kinesis.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here 
any  adequate  account  of  these  happenings. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  portion,  perhaps  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  nucleus,  nay, 
even  of  the  cell  itself,  becomes  broken  up  into 
fragments.1  These  fragments  pass  through  a 
series  of  complicated  figures,  like  some  country 
dance,  and  are  finally  deposited  in  a  regular 
manner  in  the  two  portions  which  have  been 
constituted  from  the  originally  single  cell. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  explain  this 

1  Whether  it  is  the  chromatin  or  the  interstitial 
protoplasm  which  is  of  first  importance  is  of  no  conse 
quence  as  regards  the  present  argument. 
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remarkable  series  of  events,  but,  so  far,  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  clearing  up  their  causa 
tion.  Hartog's 1  careful  experiments,  so  far  as 
they  go,  certainly  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  these  changes  are  the  result  of  a  force  or 
energy  unknown  outside  living  matter,  and, 
whether  we  regard  it,  for  the  present,  as  a 
mere  form  of  words  or  not,  it  seems  difficult 
to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Boveri — himself 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  observers 
of  the  phenomena  which  we  have  been  con 
sidering — that  the  splitting  of  the  chromosomes 
—one  of  the  steps  in  the  process — is  "an 
independent  vital  manifestation." 

From  the  natural  let  us  turn  to  the  artificial. 

Curious    investigators    are    daily    playing   all 

kinds  of  tricks  upon   the  cell,  partic- 

Expen-    ujar]v    on    the    ovum     with    a    view 

ments  ' 

of  finding  out  what  are  its  powers 
and  what  its  limitations.  One  is  sometimes 
told  that  living  things  are  provided  with 
adaptations,  and  a  great  deal  of  ignorance 
is  covered  by  a  word  which,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  can  only  have  a  teleological 
significance.  But  those  who,  like  Weismann, 
argue  most  freely  about  adaptations,  proclaim 

1  Proc.  Royal  Society,  B.  76,  1905. 
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that  Nature — herself,  by  the  way,  only  a 
personification — only  provides  these  adapta 
tions  in  view  of  occurrences  likely  to  take 
place.  It  would  be  going  rather  far  to  argue 
that  the  experimental  embryologist  was  one 
of  these  occurrences  foreseen  by  "  Nature," 
yet,  when  the  ovum  is  confronted  with  him, 
it  manages  to  get  its  own  way  in  a  surprising 
number  of  cases.  It  will  be  instructive  to 
examine  a  few  instances  of  this  kind. 

The  normal  process  of  cleavage  through  which 
the  ovum  of  the  frog  passes,  in  developing  from 
the  unicellular  to  the  adult  condition,  is  perfectly 
well  known.  For  experimental  purposes  this 
normal  sequence  of  events  has  been  materially 
altered  by  various  artificial  processes.  What 
has  resulted  from  these  interferences  with 
Nature  ?  Let  us  take  one  example  and  see. 
When  the  egg  is  developed  under  compression— 
that  is  between  two  plates  of  glass  instead  of 
free  in  the  water — the  sequence  of  the  cell- 
division  takes  place  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  which  occurs  under  normal  , 

Abnormal 

circumstances,  but  the  embryo  which    Develop- 
is    finally  developed    from    this    com 
pressed  ovum   is  of  a  perfectly  normal  char 
acter.       A    similar  experiment  with  a   similar 
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result  has  been  tried  on  the  ova  of  the 
Sea  -  Urchin.  Here  again  the  cells  into 
which  the  ovum  divides  have  a  normal 
pattern  of  arrangement.  If  they  are  prevented 
from  forming  this  normal  pattern  by  artificial 
pressure,  they  spread  themselves  out  in  a  plane 
instead  of  arranging  themselves  in  three  dimen 
sions  of  space  with  regard  to  one  another. 
Let  the  pressure  now  be  removed  :  the  cells 
re-group  themselves  and  a  normal  embryo  is 
the  result.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the 
ovum  is  not  rigid  in  its  processes  ;  it  is  clear, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  elasticity  and 
adaptability ;  it  is  clear  that  it  is  able  to  reach 
its  desired  goal  by  paths  hitherto  untrodden  by 
any  ovum. 

Let  us  examine  one  more  sample  of  artificial 
interference  with  the  normal  courses  of  nature. 
It  is  now  well  established  that  in  the  case  of 
the  developing  ova  of  certain  forms,  such  as  the 
Sea-Urchin  or  the  Lancelet  (Amphioxus),  a  still 
more  startling  experiment  can  be  performed. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  originally  single 
ovum  cell  divides  into  two  ;  each  of  these  again 
becomes  two  ;  this  four-celled  stage  is  succeeded 
by  one  of  eight ;  that  again  by  one  of  sixteen 
cells,  and  so  on.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
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this  group  of  cells  goes  on  to  its  normal  develop 
ment,  which  is  the  production  of  a  single  indi 
vidual,  let  us  say  a  Sea- Urchin.     Now,  however, 
the  experimenter  enters  upon  the  scene.     He 
takes    the   group   of  eight   cohering  cells  and 
carefully  shakes  them  apart.     What  happens  ? 
Bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  cells,  if  let  alone, 
would,  one  may  roughly  put  it,  have  turned  into 
one-eighth  of  an  individual.     But  now,   when 
they  are  shaken  apart,  each  becomes  a  whole 
individual.     Could  one  ask  for  a  better  example 
of  the  adaptability  of  a  living  cell  ?    But  adapta 
bility  to  what  ?     To  a  purpose  in  the 
future,   namely,   the  production  of  a 
complete   individual    of    the   species. 
Those  who  consider  that    crystallisation   and 
growth    are     really    parallel     conditions    may 
argue    that    this    is    only   a    case   of  pouring 
the    fluid    which     would     have     formed    one 
crystal     into     eight    glasses     whereby     eight 
crystals    have    resulted.       But,    as    we    have 
already  seen,  the  facts  of  crystallisation,  when 
carefully  examined,  are  not  found  in  any  way 
to  tally  with  those  which  take  place  in  the  cell. 
To  me  the  two  series  of  phenomena  are  about  as 
unlike   one  another   as    it  is  possible  for  any 
two  series  of  phenomena  to  be,     Indeed  it  seems 
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abundantly  clear  that  the  absence  of  rigidity  of 
behaviour  shown  by  the  ovum  and  by  living 
matter  generally,  when  contrasted  with  the 
rigidity  of  chemical  and  physical  processes,  is  a 
very  important  and  characteristic  distinction 
between  the  two,  and  a  very  powerful  argument 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  in  living  matter  there 
is  a  "something  over"  which  is  unknown  in 
chemistry  or  physics.  The  study  of  phenomena, 
such  as  those  described,  and  many  others  might 
have  been  cited,  led  Driesch,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  workers  in  this  field,  to  declare  that 
the  egg  seems  to  act  like  an  intelligent 
being.1  In  the  preface  to  Wilson's  work,  that 
author  says,  "'One  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
conclude,'  was  recently  remarked  by  a  well- 
known  embryologist,  '  that  every  egg  is  a  law 
unto  itself!'  The  jest,  perhaps,  embodies 
more  of  the  truth  than  the  author  would 
seriously  have  maintained,  expressing,  as  it 
does,  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  intricacy  of 
cell-phenomena,  the  difficulty  of  formulating 
their  general  aspects  in  simple  terms,  the 
inadequacy  of  some  of  the  working  hypotheses 
which  have  been  our  guides." 

Let  us  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  and 
1  Morgan,  op.  cit,  p.  136, 
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turn  for  a  moment  to  the  cell  in  a  permanently 
unicellular  condition — the  unicellular  organism. 
Here,    too,    we    shall   find   abundant 
evidence   in    favour    of    the    "some-  Unicellular 

Organisms 

thing  over  "  which  distinguishes  living 
from  non-living  matter.  Take  the  case  of 
Vampyrella  spirogyrae,  a  unicellular  naked 
organism  described  by  Cienkowski.  This 
little  creature,  which  lives  in  the  water,  and 
is  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements,  seeks 
out  from  amongst  all  other  algae — and  there 
are  myriads  of  them  —  spirogyra,  a  lowly 
water  vegetable,  and  invariably  attaches  itself 
for  feeding  purposes  to  that  form  and  that 
alone.  Why  ?  Well,  why  do  we  eat  beef  in 
preference  to  horse-flesh  ?  Because  we  prefer 
it,  and  find  it  the  more  suitable  food,  and  no 
other  answer  can  be  given  with  regard  to 
Vampyrella.  The  writer  just  mentioned 
describes  another  form,  also  a  monad,  named 
Colpodella  pugnax,  which  lives  only  on  Chla- 
mydomonas,  whose  chlorophyll  it  sucks.  He 
says  that  the  behaviour  of  this  monad  in  seeking 
for  and  obtaining  its  nourishment  is  so  remark 
able,  that  one  is  led  to  believe  that  one  sees  the 
operations  of  conscious  life  in  it. 

Take  one  further  example,  given  by  Bunge 
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from  the  observations  of  Engelmann.  In  this 
instance  we  have  to  do  with  a  foraminifer, 
named  Arcella.  Foraminifera  are  provided 
with  calcareous  shells  from  openings  in  which 
they  can  protrude  protoplasmic  processes,  called 
pseudopodia.  Arcella  has  a  round  concavo- 
convex  shell,  and  protrudes  its  pseudopodia 
from  a  central  round  opening  on  the  concave 
side.  When  it  accidentally  falls  on  its  back 
and  cannot  restore  itself  to  its  former  position 
by  means  of  its  pseudopodia,  what  does  it  do  ? 
One  of  two  things.  It  develops  gas-bubbles 
in  its  interior,  and  these  are  either  unilaterally 
formed  so  that  it  is  raised  upon  its  edge  and 
tilts  over  on  the  right  side,  or  they  are  generally 
formed  throughout  the  protoplasm.  When  the 
latter  takes  place,  the  whole  organism  finds  its 
specific  weight  decreased.  It  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  water  and  there  is  able  to  rectify  its 
position.1  In  these  purposive  actions 

Telic          r  11    i  •  ... 

Actions          unicellular  organisms  it  is  impos 
sible    to    see    only    the    actions    of 
chemico-physical    forces.       Such    forces     look 
entirely     backwards     for     their     explanation. 
They  are   the   result    of  what  has    been,   and 

1  For  the  facts  just  mentioned  see  Pauly,  Darwinismus 
imd  Lamarckismus,     Miinchen,  1905,  s.  147. 
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the  end  of  the  series  of  occurrences  is  an 
equilibrium.  Add  sulphuric  acid  to  carbonate 
of  lime  and  gas  is  evolved,  sulphate  of  lime  is 
formed,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  operation. 
The  disengagement  of  the  gas  and  the  forma 
tion  of  the  sulphate  are  explained  by  the  bringing 
together  of  the  original  substances,  and  no  future 
occurrences  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  operations  of  the  living  cell  are  telic  in 
their  character  ;  they  look  forward,  and  are  to 
be  explained  by  what  is  to  come.  The  Arcella 
does  not  primarily  form  the  gas-bubbles  in  its 
interior  because  it  has  fallen  on  its  back,  but 
because  it  wants  to  get  right  side  upwards. 

I  turn  now  to  a  further  line  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  vitalistic  theory,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  regeneration,  a  process  widely  known 
in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Take    the   case   of    Hydra,    a    lowly 
metazooan,  or  multicellular  organism    e^^ra~ 
which    lives    in    the   water.       Hydra 
may   be    divided    up    into   twenty    fragments, 
may    even    be    chopped    up    into   almost    in 
numerable  bits,  yet,  under  favourable  circum 
stances,  each  of  these  bits  can  reform  itself  into 
an     entire    new    Hydra.        In    the    vegetable 
kingdom    numerous    instances,    such    as   that 
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of  Begonia,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind. 
But  the  phenomena  of  regeneration  are  even 
more  remarkable  than  would  appear  from  what 
has  just  been  said.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Tubularia  polyp.  This  animal  has  a  head-end 
and  a  root-end,  and  lives  in  the  water  with  its 
root  in  the  sand.  Now,  suppose  one  cuts  off 
the  head-end,  leaving  the  root  where  it  was. 
The  organism  promptly  grows  a  new  head  with 
proboscis  and  tentacles.  Suppose,  however, 
that,  instead  of  leaving  the  root  undisturbed, 
the  animal  is  pulled  up  and  turned  head  down 
wards  in  the  sand.  Then  the  former  head-end 
develops  roots  whilst  the  root-end  turns  into 
a  head.  Finally,  if  the  beheaded  polyp  is 
suspended  horizontally  in  the  water,  a  head 
will  grow  out  of  each  end.  Planaria,  a 
parasitic  worm,  can  be  cut  up  into  pieces,  each 
of  which  will  reconstruct  a  perfect  individual. 
Moreover,  extra  heads  or  tails  or  both  can  be 
produced  along  the  sides  of  this  creature  by 
making  incisions  in  it.  Amongst  higher 
animals  the  water-newt  can  re-grow  his  limbs, 
and  has  been  observed  to  do  so  six  times 
in  succession  after  they  have  been  removed  for 
purposes  of  experiment.  Wolff  extirpated  the 
lens  from  the  eye  of  Triton  larvae  and  found 
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that  it  was  formed  anew  and  from  a  different 
tissue  source  to  that  from  which  the  original 
lens  sprang. 

The  living  organism,  then,  has  the  power  of 
self-repair,  and  sometimes  this  power  reaches  to 
very  remarkable  manifestations.  It  is  true 
that  this  power  is,  one  might  almost  say, 
capriciously  distributed,  but  it  is  there  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  living  forms. 
When  we  watch  the  healing  of  wounds  in  our 
selves  or  our  fellow-creatures,  we  are  watching 
a  minor  manifestation  of  the  regenerative 
process.  Weismann  very  fully  con-  we{smann»s 
siders  these  phenomena,  and  frankly  Expiana- 
admits  that  they  lend  no  special 
assistance  to  his  theory — composed  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  vitalistic  explana 
tion.  But  in  attempting  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  he  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  a 
purely  teleological  terminology.  For  example, 
with  regard  to  the  Tubularia  just  alluded  to,  he 
says  : 1  "  This  also  appears  to  us  to  be  adaptive, 
and  does  not  surprise  us,  since  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  recognise  that  what  is 
adapted  to  an  end  will  realise  this  if  it  be 
possible  at  all."  And  again,  in  another  con- 
1  The  Evolution  Theory,  ii.  9. 
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nection,  "It  was,  so  to  speak,  not  worth 
Nature's  while  to  make  such  adaptations." 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  telic  explanation  is 
wholly  alien  to  the  phenomena  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  In  fact,  when  one  considers 
these  manifestations  of  living  matter,  one  is 
more  ready  to  ask  how  they  resemble  ordinary 
mechanical  or  chemico-physical  phenomena 
than  how  they  may  be  differentiated  from  them. 
The  most  delicate  and  complicated  machine 
requires  someone  to  start  it  before  it  can  do  its 
work,  and  chemical  compounds  will  lie  for  ever 
unaltered  unless  someone  or  something  brings 
them  into  contact  with  an  agency  capable  of 
reacting  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vampyrella  starts  out  on  its  own  initiative  and 
finds  the  alga  most  suitable  to  be  its  host,  and 
the  Triton,  by  virtue  of  its  own  innate  forces, 
renews  its  amputated  limb.  "  The  structure 

Stras      °^  a  machine,"  savs  Strasburger,1  a 
burger's    very  distinguished  German  botanist, 
"  might    be   called    its  organisation  ; 
and    the    fact    that,     when    provided    with    a 
store   of    energy,    it  can    be    started    by    the 
opening    of    a    valve    to    perform   work    con 
formable     to     its     structure  —  this     property 

1  Das  Pl'otoplasma  nnd  die  Reizbarkeit,  1891,  s.  24. 
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might  be  called  its  sensibility.  But  the 
living  substance  is  entirely  distinguished 
from  the  dead  machine  by  the  ability  to 
provide  itself  with  the  energy  needful  for  its 
work ;  to  set  itself  in  motion  and  keep  itself 
going ;  to  repair  itself,  within  certain  limits, 
the  defects  that  may  arise  ;  and  above  all,  by 
the  fact  that  it  constructs  itself.  In  short,  an 
organism  —  in  contradistinction  to  the  dead 
machine — is  a  living  machine,  one  that  does 
not  depend  upon  external  impulses  for  its 
movements,  one  that  regulates  its  own  course, 
and  continues  going  as  long  as  the  environ 
ment  will  allow — only  through  the  hostility  of 
this  or  through  irreparable  misfortune  is  it 
brought  to  a  halt." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  weakness  of  the 
mechanical  theory  is  best  shown  by  the  ex 
pedients  to  which  its  adherents  are  reduced  in 
their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
with  which  they  are  confronted. 
Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  who 
repudiated  with  considerable  scorn 
the  hypothesis  of  a  nisus  formativus  or 
vital  principle,  explained  things  by  saying 
that  "the  polarities  of  the  molecules  deter 
mine  the  direction  in  which  the  power  (of 
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environing  forces)  is  turned."  Here  we  have 
either  a  mere  logomachy  or  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  Professor 
Ward  alludes  to  when  he  points  out  that  the 
system  of  explaining  everything  which  is 
"going"  because  it  is  "going"  is  excellent 
"once  you  have  got  inside  the  system,"  but 
does  not  approach  to  being  a  full  explanation. 
If  "polarities  "  are  mere  mechanical  forces,  they 
must  have  acquired  their  remarkable  faculties — 
faculties  not  possessed  by  any  other  mechanical 
forces — from  somewhere.  If  "polarities"  are 
non-mechanical  and  purposive,  then  to  talk  of 
them  as  "polarities,"  and  to  suppose  that  one 
has  thereby  explained  things,  is  to  cover  one 
self  with  the  cloak  of  delusion. 

We  have  already  seen   the  effort  made  by 

Weismann    to    deal   with    the   phenomena    of 

regeneration.     He  is  far  too  eminent 

a  biol°gist  not  to  see  that  a11  vital 
phenomena  require  some  explana 
tion.  He  is  persuaded  that  the  vitalistic 
theory  is  untenable.  What  does  he  offer  in 
its  place  ?  It  may  be  well  to  deal  with  his 
views  in  some  detail  since  he  is  the  latest 
and  the  most  eminent  exponent  of  a  non- 
vitalistic  theory  of  life.  "The  botanist 
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Reinke,"    Weismann    admits,1    "has    recently 
called  attention    once  again  to  the    fact    that 
machines    cannot     be    directly    made    up    of 
primary   chemico-physical    forces    or   energies, 
but  that,   as   Lotze  said,  forces  of  a  superior 
order  are  indispensable,  which  so  dispose  the 
fundamental  chemico-physical  forces  that  they 
must  act  in  the  way  aimed  at  by  the  purpose 
of  the  machine."     Thus,  in  making  a  watch, 
gold,    steel,    jewels,    etc.,    must    not    only   be 
brought  together,   but  brought  into  a  definite 
relation  with  one  another.     Here  it  is  human 
intelligence    which    effects     the     conjunction. 
"  But    organisms    also    are    machines    which 
perform  a  particular  and  purposeful   kind   of 
work,  and  they  are  only  capable  of  doing  so 
because  the  energies  which  perform  the  work 
are    forced    into    definite   paths    by   superior 
forces ;    these    superior    forces    are    thus    the 
steersmen  of  the  energies."     Reinke  considers 
that    these   superior   forces   are   put    into    the 
organism  by  a   "cosmic  intelligence."     Weis 
mann    will    have    none   of  that.       Why   not? 
"  Because,    in    the   first   place,    these  superior 
'forces'  are  not  'forces'  at  all."     What,  then, 
one    asks,    are    they  ?      The   reply   is    ready. 

1   Op.  cit.,  i.  402. 

C 
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"  They  are  constellations  of  energy,  co-ordina 
tions  of  matter,  and  the  energies  immanent 
therein,  under  complex  and  precisely  defined 
conditions,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  chance  or  human  intelligence  has 
brought  them  together." 

Now,  is  this  a  mere  throwing  of  the  dust  of 
words  into  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  or  have  these 
mysterious  "  constellations  of  energy  "  any  real 
existence  under  some  other  name?  Let  us 
pursue  our  search.  Yes,  we  find  that  these 
"  constellations "  are  defined  as  being  "  the 
biophors,  the  determinants,  and  the  'groups  of 
determinants '  which  we  may  think  of  as  dis 
posed  in  a  manifold  overlapping  series."  What 
are  the  objects  so  confidently  dealt  with  in  the 
last  quotation  ?  Have  they  any  real  existence  ? 
The  great  majority  of  biologists  utterly  deny 
that  they  have.  What  of  their  describer? 
He  admits  that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  any 
microscope,  or  recognised  by  any  objective  test. 
What,  then,  are  these  biophors  and  deter 
minants?  They  are  hypothetical  objects, 
postulated  by  Weismann  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and,  inter  alia,  of  disproving  the  existence  of  a 
vital  force  in  the  living  organism.  Weismann's 
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explanation,  then,  is  a  mere  word-explanation, 
and  we  have  no  true  evidence  that  it  in  any 
way  corresponds  to  reality.  But  then 
it  may  be  urged,  -your  own  explana- 
tion  is  a  mere  verbal  one,  too."  Let 
me  allow  an  eminent  physiologist  to  answer 
this  objection.  Dr  Haldane1  says:  "It  is 
frequently  urged  that  vitalism  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  assertion  that 
a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  vital  pheno 
mena  has  not  been  found ;  and  that  even 
though  this  assertion  be  correct,  the  only 
possible  way  of  advance  in  physiology  is 
by  the  further  application  of  the  principles 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  since  there  are, 
and  can  be,  no  other  kinds  of  explanation 
but  the  causal  ones  which  these  sciences  afford. 
This  argument  in  its  widest  form  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  metaphysical  assumption  that  the 
universe,  interpreted  as  it  is  in  the  physical 
sciences  as  a  universe  of  matter  and  energy, 
corresponds  to  absolute  reality,  and  is  for  this 
reason  incapable  of  any  further  interpreta 
tion.  The  work  of  modern  philosophy  since 
Berkeley  and  Hume  has  shown  that  the 
assumption  in  question  is  without  foundation." 
Loc.  supra  cit. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered 
that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  living  cell  or  organism  which 
cannot  be  explained  in  chemico-physical  terms. 

I  hope  at  least  that  I  have  been  able  to  show 
that  such  is  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  science, 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  investigating 
the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

One  must  not  leave  untouched  one  difficulty, 

sometimes  held  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty, 

which  has  often  been  brought  forward 

The  Law  of  .  .  .  .  ....  . 

the  Conser-  m  connection  with  a  vitahstic  expla- 
vation  of    nation  of  life.     This  is  the  difficulty 

Energy 

presented,  or  supposed  to  be  pre 
sented,  by  what  we  call  the  Law  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy.  Physical  energy 
or  the  capacity  for  doing  work  may  be  of 
two  kinds.  It  may  be  kinetic,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  a  flying  bullet ;  or  it  may  be  poten 
tial,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  an  elevated  weight. 
A  large  number  of  experiments  have  shown 
that  when  one  form  of  energy  is  transmuted 
into  another,  nothing  is  lost, 'nor  is  anything 
gained.  So  that  we  formulate  the  laws  that 
(i)  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  of  any  isolated  system  of  bodies 
remains  constant,  and  (2)  that  the  sum-total 
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of  the  energy  in  the  universe  remains  the 
same. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  power  which  we  have  seemed 
to  discover  directing  and,  still  more,  initia 
ting  chemico-physical  processes  in  the  living 
organism  ?  Is  it  subject  to  the  laws  above 
detailed  ?  Where  does  it  come  from,  and 
whither  does  it  go  ?  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  clear  up  this  difficulty.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  power  which  frees  the 
energy  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
inappreciable  when  incorporated  in  the  total 
result.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  is  true. 
"As  far  as  we  can  judge,"  says  Balfour 
Stewart,1  "life  is  always  associated  with 
machinery  of  a  certain  kind,  in  virtue  of 
which  an  extremely  delicate  directive  touch 
is  magnified  ultimately  into  a  very  considerable 
transmutation  of  energy."  But  this  is  never 
theless  not  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
disengaging  power  is  either  something,  or  it 
is  nothing.  If  it  is  nothing,  it  can  do  nothing. 
If  it  is  something,  it  must  be  accounted  for. 

If  this  and  some  other  attempts  to  solve  the 
difficulty  do  not  seem  to  help  us  very  far,  must 
1  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  p.  163. 
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we  then  conclude  that  the  Law  of  the  Conserva 
tion  of  Energy  excludes  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  a  power  controlling  the  operations 
of  the  cell?  Certainly  not.  "The  very 
advance  of  physics,"  says  Ward,1  "  is  proving 
the  most  effectual  cure  for  this  ignorant  faith 
in  matter  and  motion  as  the  inmost  substances 
rather  than  the  most  abstract  symbols  of  the 
sum  of  existence."  To  which  statement  may 
be  added  the  dictum  of  Lord 

Lord  Kelvin  . 

Kelvin/  that  "  the  only  contribu 
tion  of  dynamics  to  theoretical  biology  is 
absolute  negation  of  automatic  commencement 
or  automatic  maintenance  of  life." 

Are  we  then  to  argue,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  law  in  question  cannot  be  taken  as 
applying  to  living  matter?  In  answering  this 
question,  it  is  well  to  remember — a  point  which 
is  often  forgotten  or  ignored — that  the  law  we 
are  dealing  with,  like  other  so-called  laws  of 
Nature,  is  a  generalisation  from  facts  observed, 
and  that  all  such  laws  lie  open  to  the  possibility 
of  requiring  reformulation  if  new  facts  or 
classes  of  facts  come  within  our  knowledge. 
' 'The  term  'energy'  itself,"  says  Sir  Oliver 

1  Op.  supra  tit.,  i.  180. 

2  Properties  of  Matter,  415. 
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Lodge,1  "as  used  in  definite  sense  by  the 
physicist,  rather  involves  a  modern  idea,  and 
is  itself  a  generalisation.  Things  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  light,  heat,  sound,  rotation, 
vibration,  elastic  strain,  gravitative  separation, 
electric  currents,  and  chemical  affinity,  have  all 
to  be  generalised  under  the  same 
heading  (of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy)  in  order  to  make  the  law  true. 
Until  'heat'  was  included  in  the  list  of 
energies,  the  statement  could  not  be  made ; 
and  a  short  time  ago  it  was  sometimes 
discussed  whether  '  life '  should  or  should 
not  be  included  in  the  category  of  energy.  I 
should  give  the  answer  decidedly  No,  but  some 
might  be  inclined  to  say  Yes  ;  and  this  is 
sufficient  as  an  example  to  show  that  the 
categories  of  energy  are  not  necessarily 
exhausted  ;  that  new  forms  may  be  discovered  ; 
and  that  if  new  forms  exist,  until  they  are 
discovered,  the  Law  of  Conservation  of  Energy, 
as  now  stated,  may  in  some  cases  be  strictly 
untrue ;  just  as  it  would  be  untrue,  though 
partially  and  usefully  true,  in  the  theory  of 
machines,  if  heat  were  unknown  or  ignored." 
We  may  feel  perfectly  clear  from  what  we 

1  Life  and  Matter,  p.  21. 
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know  best  ourselves  from  our  intimate  and 
everyday  experience,  namely,  conscious  human 
life,  and  from  the  processes  which  take  place 
in  living  matter,  that  life  or  the  vital  principle 
does  modify  the  forces,  energies,  and  movements 
of  matter.  Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
ideas  "  Free  Trade"  and  "Chinese  Labour" 
have  influenced  the  forces,  energies,  and  move 
ments  of  matter,  in  the  shape  of  human  beings, 
during  the  past  few  months  ?  So  obvious,  in 
fact,  to  me  at  least,  is  the  existence  of  such  a 
power  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  Law  of 
the  Conservation  of  Energy  is  opposed  to  its 
existence,  then  that  law  will  have  to  be  recon 
sidered  and  reformulated. 

Before,  however,  committing  ourselves  to 
this,  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account.  We  recognise,  of 
course>  tnat  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  energy  displayed  in  all  material 
activity.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  also 
a  directive  power,  and  this  power  plays 
the  part  of  an  orienter,  so>  to  speak,  of 
the  energy,  though  it  does  not  increase  or 
diminish  its  sum.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
recognise  a  qualitative  element  in  all  such 
operations.  In  fact,  mechanism  itself  remains 
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absolutely  inexplicable  if  we  try  to  reduce 
everything  to  the  play  of  mechanical  forces. 
Hence  we  are  driven,  at  all  costs,  to  recognise 
a  duality — the  very  duality  so  much  objected 
to  by  the  monistic  school. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  agent  may  modify 
the  direction  of  a  force  or  of  a  moving  particle 
without  altering  the  quantity  of  its  energy  or 
adding  to  the  work  done.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
possible  to  bring  forward  an  example  of  a 
purely  qualitative  influence.  For  a  power 
acting  at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  a 
body  can  alter  the  direction  of  that  body 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  the  intensity 
of  its  motion.  The  earth  revolves  round  the 
sun  in  its  elliptic  course  because  the  force  of 
gravity  holds  it  in  that  course.  Suppose  the 
sun  were  suddenly  to  disappear.  Its  attraction 
at  an  end,  the  earth  would  rush  away  at  a 
tangent.  The  energy  which  it  displays  would 
not  be  altered  in  any  way,  but  the  direction 
would  be  wholly  changed. 

Of  course  it  may  be  asked  whether  one  can 
in  any  way  show  that  the  Will  or  the  Vital 
Power  does  act  at  right  angles  to  the  forces  of 
any  material  energy  of  the  organism.  That, 

however,  is  an  objection  or  an  inquiry  which 

C  2 
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we  may  rightly  consider  to  be  unfair.  All  that 
one  can  be  asked  to  do  is  to  show  that  there 
is  a  method  by  which  an  agent  can  modify  the 
action  of  physical  energies  without  altering 
their  quantity. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  only  spoken  of  the 
modification  of  a  force  "in  being"  ;  how  about 
the    initiation    of   the    force    or    the 
Inip^c°enof  initiation    of    the    change    of    ener 
getic    direction  ?      The    pressure    of 
the     button     which      completes     an     electric 
circuit      may     produce      prodigious     effects, 
altogether    out    of    proportion    to   the   power 
exerted  in  the  preliminary  pressure ;  but  pres 
sure  there  must  be. 

In  this  connection  we  must  remember  Kant's 
dictum  that,  "if  we  seek  the  cause  of  any 
change  of  matter  whatever  in  life,  we  shall 
have  to  seek  it  at  once  in  another  substance, 
distinct  from  matter,  although  bound  up  with 
it."1 

"  It  is  in  meeting  this  difficulty,"  says  Father 
Maher,2  "  that  the  Scholastic  conception  of  the 


1  Metaphysische  Anfangsgrilnde  der  Naturwissemchaft 
(ed.  Hartenstein,  vol.  iv.,  s.  440). 

2  Life  and  the   Conservation  of  Energy  in  the  Lower 
Animals. 
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relation  of  Soul  and  Body  in  the  theory  of 
Matter  and  Form  is  most  helpful.  In  that 
theory  the  vital  principle  is  the  '  form '  or 
determining  principle  of  the  living  being. 
Coalescing  with  the  material  or  passive  factor, 
it  constitutes  the  living  being.  It  gives  it  its 
specific  nature,  it  unifies  the  material  elements 
into  one  individual.  It  makes  them,  it  con 
stitutes  them,  it  holds  them,  a  living  being  of 
a  certain  kind.  Biology  teaches  that  the  living 
organism  is  a  mass  of  chemical  compounds, 
many  in  very  complex  and  unstable  equilibrium. 
They  are,  many  of  them,  tending  of  themselves 
to  dissolution  into  simpler  and  more  stable 
substances ;  and  when  life  ceases,  the  process 
of  disintegration  sets  in  with  great  rapidity. 
The  function,  then,  of  this  active  informing 
principle  is  of  a  unifying,  conserving,  restrain 
ing  character,  holding  back  and  sustaining  the 
potential  energies  of  the  organism  in  their 
unstable  conditions.  In  this  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  vital  principle  to  the  material 
elements  of  the  organism,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  transformation  of  the  potential  energy  of 
the  organism  may  be  effected  without  any  form 
of  positive  pressure,  however  small.  It  will 
suffice  simply  to  'let  go,'  to  cease  to  hold  back, 
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and  the  energies  thereby  liberated  will  tend  of 
themselves  to  issue  from  their  unstable  condi 
tions.  Conceive  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  a 
bladder  of  gas  or  water.  Suppose  that  sack 
or  bladder  endowed  with  the  power  of  giving 
way  in  (particular  places.  The  contents  will 
at  once  issue  forth  into  outer  space  by  the 
force  of  gravitation  or  of  their  own  mutual 
repulsions.  Somewhat  in  a  similar  way  the 
'Soul,'  'Vital  Principal,'  or  'Form'  is  holding 
and  preserving  the  material  elements  of  the 
organism,  not  in  a  particular  space,  but  in 
certain  states  and  conditions  of  unstable 
equilibrium." 

In  what  has  gone  before  in  this  paper  I 
have  tried  to  bring  before  you  some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  led  many  biologists  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mechanical  or  chemico- 
physical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  living 
matter,  once  so  widely  held  and  still  with  its 
stout  adherents,  is  not  a  complete  explanation 
of  living  matter  with  its  "  tendency  to  disturb 
existing  equilibria,  to  reverse  thexlissipative  pro 
cesses  which  prevail  throughout  the  inanimate 
world,  to  store  and  build  up  where  they  are 
ever  scattering  and  pulling  down,  the  tendency 
to  conserve  individual  existence  against 
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antagonistic  forces,  to  grow  and  to  progress, 
not  inertly  taking  the  easier  way,  but  seemingly 
striving  for  the  best,  retaining  every  vantage 
secured,  and  working  for  new  ones."1 

It  was  no  part  of  my  intention  to  prolong 
this  discourse  inordinately  by  attempting  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  vital  force ;  still  less 
that  of  the  human  soul.  Nor  have  I  intended 
to  enter  into  'the  difficult  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  the  forces 
apparently  resident  in  the  different  cells  to 
that  correlating  force  which  dominates  all  the 
operations  of  the  body.  Whether  all  the 
"energiae"  are  parts  of  a  whole,  or  whether, 
as  Scotus  taught  long  ago,  there  are  inferior 
or  subservient  kinds  of  "  forms  "  or  "energiae" 
within  the  organism  dominated  by  and  partici 
pating  in  the  supreme  "energia"  which  unifies 
and  animates  the  whole  organism,  is  not  of 
consequence,  as  affecting  the  main  line  of  my 
argument. 

That  a  "  something  over,"  which  we  may  call 
a  "vital  force,"  really  exists,  is  the  point  which 
I  have  desired  to  urge.  That,  if  it  exists,  it 
is  a  force  quite  different  from  ordinary  material 
energies,  must,  I  think,  be  allowed. 
1  Ward,  op.  supra  cit.,  i.  285. 
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What  we  know  best  amongst  the  activities 
of  life,  our  conscious  states,  our  thoughts,  our 
feelings,  and  our  volitions,  are  clearly  not 
physical  "energies"  or  "forces."  They  are 
agencies  of  quite  a  different  character. 

Again,  to  quote  Father  Maher,1  "they  are 
phenomena  unextended  and  indivisible,  quite 
beyond  the  ken  of  physical  science ;  and  they 
are  never  convertible  into  any  of  the  forms  of 
1  energy '  with  which  physical  science  deals. 
As  Tyndal  admitted,  '  the  chasm  between  them 
is  intellectually  impassible." 

"  Correlated  with  mind,"  says  Professor 
Ward,2  "  the  complex  characteristics  of  all 
forms  of  life  are  intelligible ;  but  to  interpret 
them  literally  in  terms  of  physical  interaction, 
and  apart  from  mind,  is  surely  impossible." 

1  Life  and  the  Conservation  of  Energy  in  the  Lower 
Animals. 

2  Op.  supra  cit.,  i.  285. 
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THE  question  which  most  interested  the  meeting  was 
that  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  protoplasm  as  to 
which  I  was  asked  several  questions.  First  of  all  then, 
protoplasm  is  a  viscid  albuminoid  substance  like  un 
boiled  white  of  egg,  and  constitutes  the  physical  basis  of 
life  in  all  plants  and  animals.  Questions  were  asked 
with  regard  to  its  chemistry,  and  on  this  point  I  will  add 
the  following  remarks.  What  we  know  of  the  chemistry 
of  protoplasm  is  known  only  from  our  observations  of 
dead  protoplasm,  for  it  must  be  dead  before  it  can  be 
chemically  examined.  Hence  there  is  a  possibility  of 
fundamental  fallacy  in  any  conclusions  which  we  arrive 
at  in  connection  with  this  line  of  investigation.  For 
example,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  character  of  the 
protoplasm  in  every  part  of  a  cell — excluding  the  nucleus 
for  the  moment-— is  the  same.  But  there  are  no 
grounds  for  such  a  conclusion. 

Hence  all  that  we  can  really  say  about  the  chemistry 
of  protoplasm  is  that  that  substance,  when  dead,  is  found 
to  contain  the  elements  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
lecture.  Beyond  that  we  can  scarcely  go  with  any 
safety,  save  that  we  may  conclude  that  if  there  is  a 
protoplasmic  molecule  it  must  be  one  of  vast  complexity. 
A  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  this  vast  complexity 
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might  not  account  for  the  remarkable  power  of  proto 
plasm.  In  no  way  can  this  be  the  case.  According  to 
the  argument  urged  in  the  lecture,  the  characters  of 
living  matter  differ  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  from  those  of 
non-living  matter.  Now  we  have  highly  complicated 
chemical  substances — with  a  complex  molecule,  that  is  to 
say — which  yet  present  no  indication  of  anything 
approaching  to  manifestations  resembling  those  seen  in 
living  matter.  If  the  complexity  of  the  protoplasmic 
molecule — supposing  for  the  moment  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  —  were  the  explanation  of  the  wonderful 
properties  which  it  possesses,  then  some  manifestations 
of  this  kind — even  if  of  a  very  minor  character — ought 
to  be  observable  in  the  complicated  substances  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken.  But  none  such  are  observable.  I 
am  not  forgetting  in  this  connection  the  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  cyanogen,  which  Pfliiger  declared  to  be  half- 
alive.  But  his  view  has  not  been  accepted,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  by  any  physiologists. 

Questions  were  asked  as  to  the  radiobes  described  by 
Mr  Burke.  I  expressed  the  view  that  these  interesting 
objects  would  not  afford  much  assistance  in  solving  the 
riddle  of  the  origin  of  life.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
view  by  the  observations  of  Mr  Rudge,1  who  has  shown, 
as  I  think,  conclusively  that  the  action  of  the  barium, 
with  which  the  radium  is  associated,  on  gelatine,  is  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  depends  on ,  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  the  latter.  Hence  the  phenomena  are  of  the 
nature  of  crystallisation  rather  than  of  a  vital  or  quasi- 
vital  process. 

1  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.,  part  v.,  p.  258. 
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PREFACE 

IT  is  Catholic  teaching  that  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  as  registered  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1546,  are  "  sacred  Our  point 
and  canonical";  that  they  constitute    of  view 
the  written  word  of  God,  were  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  rightly  taken  cannot 
be   charged   with    error.     These  positions  are 
not  proved  in  the  following  Lecture,1  but  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  since  they  exhibit  our  view  of 
the   problem    with   which  it  is  engaged.     But 
the     Roman     Church     does    not    make     the 
Scriptures    another    name    for   revelation ;  she 
has  never  held  that  "  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
only "    is     the     religion     of     Christians ;    she 
condemns    the    principle    which    asserts    that 
individuals    are   bound    to  get    their  creed  by 
private  judgement  from  its  pages  ;  she  ascribes 
to  it  no  absolute  perfection  of  style  or  freedom 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  times  in  which 
1  Delivered  March  8,  1906,  at  Westminster. 
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its  various  parts  were  written.  On  all  the 
points  handled  by  the  Lecture,  theologians 
are  in  agreement  as  regards  the  Church's 
definitions  and  the  voice  of  Catholic  antiquity. 
By  that  voice  and  those  definitions,  the  bearing 
of  what  is  termed  the  Higher  Criticism  on 
religion — on  historical  dogmatic  Christianity, 
—must  be  determined  at  last.  That  "  con 
stant  belief,"  and  "  traditional  interpretation" 
should  be  the  Catholic  guide  in  dealing  with 
Holy  Scripture  is  surely  reasonable.  And  to 
her  own  sacred  tradition  the  Church  appeals. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  in  God  as  distinct 

from    Nature ;  or    who    take  religion  to   be   a 

Unbelief   disease    °f  the  imagination  ;  or  who 

is  not     reject  as  impossible  prophecy,  miracles, 

v^riLicisin     •  •   i      i        T~"\  *    *         c**     *    *        i 

intercourse  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  have  of  course  a 
right  to  be  heard,  but  their  philosophy  is  one 
thing  and  criticism  applied  to  Holy  Scripture 
is  something  else.  Let  this  be  clearly  under 
stood.  Even  if  men  so  disposed  in  their 
attitude  towards  Christianity  make  use  of 
critical  arguments  and  say  there  is  no  evidence 
for  its  superhuman  claims,  or  not  enough,  still 
we  see  that  while  they  hold  their  present 
principles,  evidence,  however  strong  it  might 
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be,  would  not  convince  them, — no,  not  if  one 
rose  from  the  dead.  Their  way  of  dealing 
with  questions  in  history  or  philology,  with 
documents  and  monuments,  is  marked  out 
beforehand  by  their  metaphysics.  And  on 
this  occasion  we  are  not  proposing  directly 
to  encounter  the  agnostic,  or  the  materialist, 
or  even  the  deist. 

Questions  offered  when  the  Lecture  was 
done  turned  mainly  on  particular  details, 
apparent  "discrepancies"  in  tne  statement 
Bible  stories,  or  plausible  resem-  ofPrin- 
blances  up  and  down  the  Sacred 
Books  to  legends  outside  them.  We  fully 
grant  that  every  detail  should  be  rigorously 
investigated,  if  we  are  to  have  a  science 
of  criticism.  The  whole  state  of  the  case, 
for  and  against  all  that  Scripture  teaches 
or  includes,  lies  open  to  inquiry.  But  when 
we  are  taking,  as  here  we  must,  a  general  view, 
to  lose  ourselves  in  the  infinite  of  detail  would 
be  as  confusing  as  unprofitable.  Our  con 
tention  is  that  the  principles  laid  down  are 
simply  Catholic ;  that  they  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  Bible ;  that,  even  should  so 
large  a  reconstruction  of  its  authorship  be 
necessary  as  in  the  list  given,  it  will  not  affect 
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our  faith ;  and  that  while  problems  remain, 
and  ever  must  remain,  for  which  we  do  not 
possess  the  adequate  solution,  yet  enough  of 
those  once  deemed  formidable  have  been  cleared 
up  by  theologians  on  this  side  and  critics  on 
the  other,  as  to  warrant  our  confidence  in  the 
whole  of  the  inspired  text.  Confidence  in  it, 
not  because  it  offers  a  revealed  scheme  of  any 
science,  or  of  secular  history, — it  never  pretends 
to  do  so, — but  as  the  Book  of  Religion,  human 
in  its  make,  divine  in  its  origin,  having  many 
authors  and  one  Originator,  whose  message  in 
it  is  mighty  and  grows  not  old. 

A  few  clauses,  and  the  last  paragraph,  are 
added,  by  way  of  replying  to  some  questions 
raised  without  going  into  an  Appendix.  Time 
did  not  allow  the  whole  of  the  Lecturer's  notes 
to  be  read,  or  quotations  in  full.  He  has  dealt 
with  the  subject  at  greater  length  in  his 
Tradition  of  Scripture,  (Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.,  1906),  to  which  he  refers  generally  for 
authorities  and  illustrations. 

WILLIAM  BARRY. 


DORCHESTER,  OXFORD, 
Lady  Day,  1906. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM 

OUR  subject  this  evening  is  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  viewed  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  For,  of  course,  we  are  put-  Qri  inal 
ting  forward  in  these  Lectures  not  text  and 
any  vague  explanation  or  defence  of  u£ate 
what  is  sometimes  called  "our  common  Chris 
tianity,"  but  a  definite  religious  system,  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  Apostles,  set  in  order 
by  the  Society  which  Christ  empowered  to 
teach  it,  and  to  be  found  in  our  creeds,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  Roman 
Tradition.  Such  is  our  standing-ground. 
The  Bible  which  we  receive  as  "canonical 
and  inspired "  is  no  other  than  the  Catholic 
Bible.  Its  authoritative  Latin  translation  is 
known  as  the  Vulgate, — the  written  word  of 
God  "divulged,"  or  made  accessible  to  Western 
peoples  in  their  literary  tongue,  first  about  A.D. 
200,  then  in  a  very  admirable  recension  by 
the  great  Church  critic  and  scholar,  St  Jerome, 
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between  A.D.  383,  391,  and  405.  But,  as  is 
clear,  if  the  originals  from  which  this  Latin 
copy  was  derived,  are  brought  to  the  bar  of 
judgement,  we  Catholics  must  defend  and  ex 
plain  them,  since  they,  and  not  the  Vulgate, 
give  the  actual  text  inspired.  Hence  our 
concern  is  with  a  library  of  books  handed 
down  first  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (the  Jewish 
Old  Testament ) ;  but  later  on  in  Greek, 
the  "  Septuagint,"  (which  includes  seven  other 
books  and  fragments,  termed  of  the  "  Second 
Canon  ") ;  and  the  Greek  New  Testament ; — 
all  being  reproduced  by  our  public  Latin 
version,  which  has  now  enjoyed  an  existence 
under  various  forms  of  some  seventeen  cen 
turies.1 

No  discussion  could  well  be  more  momentous. 
Let  me  say,  however,  at  the  beginning,  that  it 

Tem  er    '1S  not  one  to  ^e  decided  ^7  eloquence, 
of  the     and  that  I  am  far  from  the  thought 

Discussion  of    a    urhetorical    victorV)"     which     in 

these  matters  counts  for  nothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is,  I  hope,  not  asking  too  much 
of  my  audience,  even  when  they  happen  to  be 
free-thinkers,  if  I  request  them  to  bear  in  mind 
what  a  large  part  the  Scriptures  have  taken 
1  Trad,  of  Script,  28-39  ;  144-153. 
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in  shaping  our  history  and  advancing  our 
civilisation.  After  so  many  ages  the  Bible 
remains  first  and  unapproachable  as  a  work, 
or  rather  a  world,  of  literature.  It  excites 
universal  interest ;  it  keeps  a  hold  upon  the 
faith  and  imagination  of  millions  ;  it  charms 
the  unlearned,  occupies  the  learned  more  and 
more,  and  has  gained  immeasurably  in  the 
comparison  which  experts  have  made  of  it 
with  other  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 
What  could  be  so  uncritical  as  to  inflict  on 
this  wonderful  product  of  religious  antiquity 
gibes,  or  flouts,  or  caricatures,  such  as  were 
familiar  to  the  pens  of  eighteenth-century 
philosophers?  Habits  of  "  intellectual  serious 
ness," — if  we  may  quote  Matthew  Arnold, — 
describe  the  temper  in  which  all  who  desire 
to  understand  what  the  Bible  really  is  should 
approach  it.  Professor  Huxley,  too  (so  com 
manding  a  name  with  average  free-thinkers), 
recognised  "  in  this  old  literature  a  vast  re 
siduum  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur " ;  he 
stood  long  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
have  it  taught  in  English  schools  ;  and  he  was 
"  seriously  perplexed  to  know  by  what  practical 
measures  the  religious  feeling,  which  is  the 
essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be  kept  up, 
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in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state  of  opinion 
on  these  matters,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible." 
Earnest  methodical  study,  therefore,  and  a 
trained  imagination,  are  requisites  which  we 
may  fairly  demand  from  everyone,  orthodox 
or  heterodox,  who  would  understand  the 
Higher  Criticism  and  measure  its  results.1 

What,  now,  does  the  word  "  critic  "  mean  ? 

It  is  Greek  for  a  judge,  or  a  valuer,  and    in 

our  connection  it  describes  the    atti- 

Textual 

or  Lower  tude  of  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures 

Criticism 


out,  first  of  all,  the  genuine  words,  —  the  text  — 
of  the  pages  before  him.  They  were  given, 
we  said,  in  three  languages  (according  to  their 
several  parts),  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  the 
Common  Dialect  of  Greek,  —  which  the  Apostles 
preached  and  wrote  in,  —  usually  termed  Hellen 
istic.  Textual  labours  concern  themselves  with 
language,  grammar,  composition,  style.  They 
take  note  of  various  readings  ;  they  endeavour 
to  heal  corruptions  which  have  crept  in  during 
such  a  long  history  among  so  many  nations 
as  the  Bible  has  had.  The  text  is  sometimes 
lost,  —  for  example,  until  lately  the  Hebrew 

1  Arnold,    God    and   the    Bible,   pref.    xx.  ;    Huxley, 
Collected  Works,  III.,  397. 
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of  Ecclesiasticus,  now  in  part  recovered,  and 
the  Aramaic  of  St  Matthew's  original  Gospel. 
Sometimes  it  lies  in  disorder,  as  portions  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Jeremiah,  or  the 
Psalms,  or  Job.  Variations,  minute  but  now 
and  then  important,  are  counted  by  thousands 
in  both  Testaments.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
be  quite  sure  that  the  substance  of  the  Bible 
has  come  down  to  us ;  and  that  nothing  of 
value  is  wanting  to  it.  For  all  the  religious 
truths  in  Scripture  have  been  repeated  in  its 
different  phases,  and  what  one  chapter  leaves 
out  another  supplies.  That  fact  will  become 
very  clear  on  turning  over  the  Bible  Con 
cordance.  And  so  the  multitude  of  various 
readings  is  a  matter  for  scholarship,  which 
does  not  lessen  Scripture  truth,  or  leave  us  in 
doubt  concerning  it.1 

When  we  have  made  sure  of  the  words  we 
inquire    about    their    history    and     meaning. 
Who    were    the     authors  ?       What    Higher 
sources   did    they  consult   or  quote  ?  Criticism.— 
How  did    these   volumes    take   their  Meaning 
present     shape  ?        What     was     the    of  Text 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  times  in  which  they 
appeared  ?      What    their    relation   one   to   an- 
1  See  De  Quincey,  Works,  VIII.,  264. 
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other  ?  What,  last  of  all,  their  purpose,  im 
mediately  for  the  generation  which  they 
addressed,  and  generally  in  the  scheme  of 
religion  to  which  they  all  belong?  Answers 
to  these  questions,  if  dealt  with  on  their  own 
merits,  by  learned  research,  and  not  simply 
by  accepting  on  trust  the  Catholic  tradition 
concerning  them,  are  attempted  in  the  Higher 
Criticism,  as  distinct  from  Textual.  Such  is 
the  significance  of  this  German  phrase  invented 
by  Eichhorn,  which  has  offended  good  people 
who  fancy  it  puts  a  slight  on  dogma,  and 
scorns  the  humble  Christian.  But  in  itself  it 
bears  a  harmless  connotation.  Two  kinds  of 
judgement,  one  on  the  words,  another  on  the 
meaning,  are  involved  in  the  criticism  of  any 
book  whatever.  Hence,  the  application  of  this 
double  method  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
indeed  necessary,  if  we  would  interpret  the 
Bible  from  the  Bible,  using  all  the  evidence 
within  our  view.  Nor  can  the  witness  of  the 
Church,  Christian  or  ancient  Hebrew,  be  left 
out  of  court,  although  here  "considered,  not 
precisely  as  teaching,  but  as  summing  up  the 
testimony  of  past  ages. 

There   is   no   serious    objection    to    calling 
criticism  "  scientific,"    provided    we    remember 
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that  it  cannot  manipulate  evidence  as  mathe 
matics  do;  and  that  in  "sciences  of  fact," 
or  concrete  inquiries,  we  make  mis-  Howfar 
takes  far  more  unsuspiciously  than  is  it  a 
in  pure  abstract  reasoning.  It  is  a  ' 
literary  and  historical  science.  Its  subject- 
matter  is  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  Eastern, 
nay,  Semite,  documents.  But,  as  psychology 
affects  it  on  one  side,  so  does  archaeology  on 
the  other.  In  practice,  until  lately,  we  remark 
a  certain  divergence  and  almost  opposition 
between  the  wielders  of  the  spade  and  those  of 
the  pen.1  That  is  happily  passing  away. 
And  the  best  critics  allow  themselves  to  be 
aided  not  only  by  light  from  the  monuments  of 
Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  but  also  by  the 
newer  sciences  (if  not  too  strong  a  word)  of 
mythology  and  folklore  —  in  particular  the 
Babylonian,  Arabian,  and  even  Persian. 
From  all  which  it  follows  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  of  many  grades,  varying  between 
certitudes  as  indisputable  as  any  in  history,  and 
probabilities  fading  away  into  conjectures  with 
little  or  no  solid  ground  to  bear  them  up.  Mr 
J.  A.  Symonds  has  well  observed,  "the  chief 

1  Cheyne  grants   it   of  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  W.  R. 
Smith,  Founders  of  O.T.  Criticism,  235. 
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danger  of  criticism  in  its  present  stage  is  not 
that  patient  and  exhaustive  investigation  should 
be  spared ;  but  that  the  critic  should  be 
insufficiently  on  his  guard  against  subjective 
fancies,  paradoxes  of  opinion,  and  super- 
subtleties  of  ingenuity." 1  Striking  illustrations, 
if  we  had  room,  of  such  perverted  erudition  might 
be  adduced  from  that  often  brilliant  enterprise, 
the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  ;  while  another,  more 
modest  but  greatly  more  constructive,  Hastings 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  shows  how  we  may  unite 
all  that  is  valuable  in  modern  research  with  our 
Christian  inheritance  of  belief,  and  with  respect 
for  the  institutions  by  which  Israel  was  enabled 
to  prepare  its  pathway  for  the  Church. 

Since  the  second  century,  A.D.,  criticism  has 
been  engaged  upon  Holy  Scripture,  both  in  a 

friendly    and    in    a    hostile   manner. 
Late  Critics  T^ne  famous  heresiarchs  who  taught 

systems  of  Gnostic  theosophy,  such 
as  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament.  Marcion  cut  out  a  New  Testa 
ment  for  himself  from  our  inspired  volume. 
And  many  problems,  thought  to  be  exclusively 
modern  by  the  casual  reader,  were  ventilated 
between  the  years  100  and  250.  The  rudi- 
1  Symonds,  Essays  Spec,  and  Suggestive,  I.,  112. 
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ments  of  a  bold  Higher  Criticism  survive  in 
Origen's  pages,  who  was  likewise  the  most 
persevering  of  textual  inquirers — witness 
the  Hexapla,  which  he  brought  out.  St 
Augustine,  though  chiefly  a  dogmatist,  laid 
down  some  valuable  rules  for  interpretation. 
St  Jerome  was  a  critic  in  both  meanings  of  the 
term.  But,  doubtless,  we  now  understand  by 
the  Higher  Criticism  that  series  of  investiga 
tions  which  date  back  to  Richard  Simon,  the 
French  Oratorian  priest,  who  put  forth  in  1678 
his  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  great  German  movement  begins,  we  may 
say,  with  Eichhorn  (Introd.  to  O.T.,  com 
pleted  in  1783).  But  the  results  which  interest 
or  agitate  an  ever-growing  audience  have  been 
put  into  shape  since  1866,  and  are  associated 
with  Graf,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  who  worked 
on  lines  previously  traced  by  Astruc,  De  Wette, 
and  Reuss.  So  much  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  story  of  New  Testament  Criti 
cism  follows  another  path,  and  is  too  complicated 
for  so  slight  a  sketch  as  the  present.1 

1  List  of  modern  non-Catholic  writers  in  Briggs,  The 
Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,  Appendix,  pt.  6 ; 
Cheyne,  ut  supra  /  Catholic,  in  Gigot,  Gen.  Introd.  to 
H.S.,  466. 

B 
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But  here  we  must  lay  down  a  distinction  of 
capital  importance.  Results  depending  on 

A  j  i  methods  proper  to  the  critic's  art 
Speculations  deserve  our  attention  in  the  degree 

Rejected    ^^  ^y  are  crej^ie)  ^  according 

as  they  have,  or  have  not,  solid  grounds  in 
Scripture.  Not  so  conclusions  which  really 
do  not  rest  on  evidence  at  all  but  on  veiled 
assumptions,  the  sole  warrant  for  which  is  a 
speculative  philosophy.  Thus,  if  certain  stories 
are  explained  away  because  "  miracles  never 
happen,"  that  is  a  dogmatic,  not  a  critical, 
assertion,  and  should  be  examined  by  the 
metaphysician.  Again,  suppose  the  Bible 
prophecies  to  be  denied,  or  treated  as  merely 
backward  glances  at  past  events  because 
"Revelation  of  the  future  is  impossible,"  or 
"  no  supernatural  act  can  be  verified,"  manifestly 
it  is  the  philosopher  that  speaks  here,  and  not 
the  critic.  Positions  like  these,  antecedent  to 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  so  a  priori,  we  rule  out 
on  the  present  occasion,  (i)  for  they  will  be 
considered  in  other  lectures  and  directly  met ; 
(2)  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  claim  the  support 
of  a  science  into  which  they  have  been  intruded. 
Our  own  principle  is  strictly  scientific,  for  we 
say,  "Go  by  the  evidence."  Where  that  fails 
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us  our  duty  is  plain ;  we  ought,  as  critics, 
neither  to  affirm  nor  to  deny ;  and  if  we  do 
either  to  state  that  our  conclusion  is  held  on 
other  motives  than  the  testimony  of  science. 

Yet  a  further  restriction  is  in  place. 
Criticism  being  the  province  of  experts,  men 
who  are  strangers  to  it  must  go  by  And 
the  weight  of  authority.  Hence  we  Unverified 
may  safely  neglect  views  which  at  ConJectures 
present  have  not  in  their  favour  the  force  of 
serious  convictions  established  on  data  gener 
ally  granted.  Some  extreme  critics  deny  the 
existence  of  Abraham  and  Moses  ;  or  say  that 
Israel  never  was  in  Egypt  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea  did  not  happen ;  or  decline  to 
allow  the  return  under  Cyrus  from  exile  ;  or 
turn  into  myths,  that  is,  fables,  every  miracu 
lous  narration  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  ;  or  assert  that  a  company  of  anonymous 
Christians  in  Asia  Minor  wrote  St  Paul's 
Epistles ;  or  go  so  far  as  to  teach  that  we 
know  nothing  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth  except 
a  few  of  His  sayings  and  the  fact  of  His  cruci 
fixion.  Bruno  Bauer  maintained  even  that  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  produced  by 
non-Jewish  authors,  attached  to  the  Roman 
sect  of  Stoics  (from  Seneca  to  Marcus  Aurelius) 
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and  that  none  of  its  characters  were  demon- 
strably  real.  Certain  among  these  hypotheses 
involve  large  manipulations  of  the  sacred  text, 
and  run  speedily  into  circular  arguments,  where 
each  position  becomes  in  turn  premiss  and  con 
clusion.  By  such  reasoning  you  cannot  prove, 
you  only  dogmatise. 

If  we  put  aside  guesswork  of  this  description, 
we  do  so  because  it  has  not  yet  triumphed  among 
critics  or  the  reading  public.  Answers 
Baur,  etc.,  to  it  lie  close  at  hand  both  from  prin- 
discredited  cjpjes  admitted  in  secular  history,  and 
often  in  detail  from  the  Bible  itself.  Extrava 
gances  drop  as  time  goes  on.  The  unscientific 
sallies  of  Voltaire  have  fallen  out  of  date. 
Educated  men  have  passed  beyond  the  historical 
scepticism  which  sixty  years  ago  was  in  fashion. 
Strauss  wins  no  suffrages  for  his  mythical 
interpretation  of  the  Gospels  now  that  more 
profound  views  of  religion  and  history  have 
supplanted  his  rather  shallow  "  Enlightenment." 
The  old  German  Rationalist  can  scarcely  be 
found,  abroad  or  at  home.  F.  C.  Baur  and 
the  school  of  Tubingen,  long  triumphant,  are 
discredited  by  the  literature  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  well  as  by  the  recognition  of  that 
intimate  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
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New  Testament  which  simply  negatives  the 
idea  of  internecine  strife  lasting  on  among  the 
Christians  of  St  Peter  and  the  Christians  of 
St  Paul.  No  self-respecting  critic  ventures  any 
more  to  charge  upon  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
imposture  and  pious  frauds.  It  is  felt  that 
whoso  has  never  experienced  the  power  of 
religion  will  be  quite  unequal  to  a  judgement 
on  writings  of  which  the  message  is  entirely 
spiritual  and  the  contents  a  revelation  from 
depths  beyond  the  visible  frame  of  things,  from 
man's  own  soul  and  the  light  bestowed  on  it. 
All  this  we  count  as  a  gain.  In  two  centuries, 
criticism,  advancing  slowly,  with  innumerable 
defeats,  errors,  guesses,  and  gropings  in  the 
dark,  has  at  length  made  good  St  Augustine's 
contention,  that  Scripture  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  religious  literature,  on  its  own  ground, 
duly  regarding  the  time,  place,  manner,  and 
purpose,  in  view  of  which  it  was  given.  We 
do  not  ask  more  than  this  from  an  impartial 
student ;  but  certainly  we  ask  no  less.1 

So  much  by  way  of  necessary  prelude.  We 
not  only  allow,  but  we  heartily  welcome  the 
effort  to  increase  our  knowledge  by  setting 

1  Augustine  on  Christian  Doctrine,  x.  i/f-xxiii.  33  ;   On 
the  Letter  of  Genesis }  II. ,  9,  20. 
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the  Scriptures  in  the  full  blaze  of  modern  lights  ; 

whether    philology,      history,     exploration     in 

Gains  from  Bible-lands,  or  lessons  from   Eastern 

sound      and  primitive  culture,  be  the  chosen 

Criticism     .  T       •, 

instrument.  It  does  not  occur  to  us 
that  we  should  meet  a  sound  Higher  Criticism 
as  though  it  were  an  enemy  to  revealed  truth. 
After  carefully  testing  what  it  has  to  say  we 
feel  confident  that,  when  all  is  granted  which  it 
can  lawfully  claim,  the  Bible  will  come  forth  in 
substance  and  spirit  identical  with  its  ancient  self. 
And  in  view  of  the  literary  analysis,  or  historical 
worth,  or  ethical  stages  thus  ascertained,  we 
can  prove  that  the  Catholic  Fathers  have  made 
large  provision.  True  it  is  that  the  mechanical, 
not  to  say  carnal  and  indolent,  fashion  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  parcelwise,  overlooking 
the  context,  and  forgetting  their  Oriental, 
figurative  character,  in  sheer  disobedience  to 
what  they  tell  us  about  themselves,  can  no 
longer  be  indulged.  The  reader  must  learn  from 
the  critic  to  exercise  an  alert  mind,  to  quit  his 
Western  notions,  to  take  his'  point  of  sight 
where  the  writing  indicates.  I  do  not  think 
any  man  who  reflects  on  what  is  involved  in  all 
this,  will  term  it  a  change  for  the  worse ;  it 
seems  rather  a  going  on  to  perfection  and,  by 
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apprehending  the  text  more  precisely,  a 
noviciate  which  will  enable  us  to  enter  into 
its  Christian  significance.1 

What,    now,    let    us    ask,    do   critics  of  the 
"  centre  "  generally  agree  upon  in  these  matters, 
and  how  are  previous  opinions  affected    Results 
in  consequence  ?     We  range  the  sub-   £enerally 

.       r          t  admitted  by 

jects  under  four  heads  : —  modern 

(1)  Authorship;    changes    in    the      critics 
hitherto  accepted  titles,  dates,  and  connexion, 
or  historical  grouping,  of  our  documents. 

(2)  Method   of  compilation    from    sources, 
resulting  in  variants,  doublets,  use  of  popular 
speech,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Relation    to    the    sources    themselves, 
Hebrew    and    not    Hebrew, — how    compatible 
with  Inspiration  ? 

(4)  Ethical   problems  arising  from    Divine 
permissions    or  commands  ;  the   antitheses    of 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Be  it  observed  once  for  all  that  we,  as 
Catholics,  do  not  profess  to  resolve  every 
difficulty  in  the  Scriptures.  We  take  them 
in  their  integrity  as  canonical  and  inspired, 
not  on  our  individual  judgement  of  particulars, 
but  by  an  act  of  faith.  As  St  Augustine  declared, 
1  Leo  XIII.,  Provid.  Deus,  Eng.  tr.,  21-25. 
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"  I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel  unless  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  moved  me 
thereto."1 

Another, — now  an  Anglican  prelate, — has  told 
us,  "  It  is,  we  may  perhaps  say,  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the  Bible 
without  believing  in  the  Church."2  Our  rule 
of  Faith  is  not  the  Scripture  alone,  but 
Scripture  and  Tradition  ;  we  receive  the  Canon, 
the  text,  the  religious  interpretation  of  it,  from 
this  visible  Christian  society.  Hence  the 
scientific  argument  comes  in  the  second  place ; 
it  may  be  inadequate  or  even  wanting  for 
portions  of  the  inspired  record  ;  but  never  do 
we  grant  it  the  pre-eminence  which  belongs  to 
\hzEcclesia  docens,  "the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth  "(i  Tim.  iii.  15).  Unless  our  prin 
ciples  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  Protestant 
view,  misunderstandings  will  inevitably  spring 
up.  They  are  not  chargeable  upon  us  who  have 
always  held  the  same  doctrines,  but  come  natural 
to  a  folk  which  identifies  its  English  Bible  with 
religion,  considers  it  the  whole  word  of  God, 
and  interprets  it  by  private  caprice,  taking  no 
account  of  Church,  or  Fathers,  or  critics. 

1  St  Augustine,  Contra  Ep.  Fund.  5. 

2  Gore,  Lux  Mundi,  i2th  ed.,  248. 
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From  that  English  Bible  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  order  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
was  "  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  the  Pro-  /^  As 
phets."  But  moderns,  with  Reuss  regards 
the  German  scholar  (in  1834),  have  AuthorshiP 
come  to  hold  that  the  Prophets  went  before 
the  Law  as  we  now  have  it ;  and  that  most  of 
the  Psalms  were  written  during  or  after  the 
Exile.  Taking  the  historical  books  from 
Genesis  to  Kings,  they  say  that  these  exhibit 
a  stratification  of  documents,  various  in  age 
and  origin,  which  were  edited,  after  622 
B.C.,  by  a  succession  of  teachers  known  as 
Deuteronomists,  because  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Pentateuch  (D)  their  development  of 
religion  is  embodied. 

A  second  editing  followed,  somewhere  about 
450  and  later,  which  we  connect  with  Ezra,  the 
restored  Temple,  the  sovereign  hierarchy. 
Hence  its  nucleus  is  termed  the  Priestly 
Code  (P.C.  or  P.)  and  attached  to  it  is  the 
complex  volume  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah 
(about  300). 

The  Pentateuch  is  really  a  Hexateuch, 
extending  to  Joshua,  made  up  of  four 
documents  with  revisions, — the  two  above, 
D  and  P,  but  likewise  two  others  more 
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ancient,  J  (the  Jahwist)  and  E  (the  Elohist). 
These  were  compiled  after  800  B.C.,  and  bound 
together  in  the  same  century  (750  or  there 
abouts),  but  the  materials  out  of  which  they 
grew  are  more  ancient. 

In  the  Five  Books,  long  held  to  be  entirely 
from  the  hand  of  Moses,  it  is  denied  by  some 

Moses  real  that  any  of  his  writing  can  be  found. 

Lawgiver  gut  a  more  balanced  view  ascribes 
to  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  and  in 
substance  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod. 
xx.  22-xxiii.  33).  Wellhausen  calls  him  "  the 
founder  of  the  Torah,"  i.e.,  the  Law.  Heine 
exclaimed  in  a  famous  epigram,  "  Er  schuf 
Israel,"  Moses  created  the  people  of  Israel. 
Kautzsch  declares  that  he  established  ''judicial 
and  ritual  ceremonies  "  ;  that  "  the  importance 
of  his  personality  can  hardly  be  exaggerated," 
and  has  left  "indelible  recollections";  that 
Jahweh  chose  Israel  at  Sinai,  laying  upon 
them  a  Berith  or  Divine  Constitution  ;  that  this 
was  ethical  in  its  character  ;  and  that  the  Penta 
teuch  may  still  contain  passages  of  which  Moses 
was  the  author.  Jahwism,  the  religion  of  Israel, 
says  this  independent  critic,  finds  itself  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  greatest  of  the 
Prophets.  To  him  on  this  very  account  are 
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ascribed,  in  Oriental  fashion,  the  codes  of  law 
which  aimed  at  renewing  or  applying  under 
changed  circumstances  the  moral  principles, 
and  at  expanding  the  ritual,  which  at  Horeb  or 
elsewhere  he  inaugurated.  Other  students 
(Driver,  for  instance,  and  especially  Sayce) 
grant  much  more  of  the  Pentateuchal 
legislation  as  taking  its  immediate  origin 
from  Moses.  But  the  old  unitary  conception 
of  the  Five  Books  is  given  up.  For  a  personal 
authorship  in  our  Western  sense  a  dynamic, 
but  none  the  less  effective,  influence  on  all 
parts  of  the  Torah  has  been  substituted. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  this  novel  position  ? l 

First,   that  it    is    not    so    new   as    it   looks. 
Many  of  the    Fathers   held   that  "the  sacred 
writings  had  been   destroyed   in    the 
Exile,   under    Nebuchadnezzar,"   and    Fathers 
miraculously  reproduced  by  the  scribe     accept 
Ezra.     This    legend   is    set  down   in   editor  of 
the     apocryphal    Fourth     Book     of      °-T- 

history 

Esdras  (xiv.   21,   24,  41-47),   a  work 
of  the  same  period    as    Josephus   (about  A.D. 
84-96).      And  those  who  relied  upon  it  could 
never     have    maintained     the     strict     Mosaic 

1  Trad,  of  Script.,  44-54  ;  Kautzsch  in  Hastings,  Extra 
Vol.,  624-632. 
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authorship  of  our  actual  Five  Books.  Nay, 
St  Jerome,  who  did  not  believe  in  it,  writes, 
"  Whether  you  please  (volueris)  to  call  Moses 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  Ezra  the 
restorer  (instauratorem)  of  the  same  work." 

But    there    is    more    to    be    said.      These 
Catholic  teachers  did  not  go  far  into  critical 

problems.      They   simply   took   over 
definitions    w^011*     revision     the     names    and 

opinions  which  floated  down  to  them 
from  Hebrew  sources.  No  definition,  fixing  the 
authorship  of  a  sacred  volume,  has  ever  been 
issued  by  the  Church.  Titles  in  the  Canon 
are  not  inspired.  Like  those  of  Papal  docu 
ments  they  serve  as  rubrics  to  the  matter, 
not  necessarily  as  subscriptions  of  the  writer's 
name.  They  may  even  be  "  pseudepigraphs  "  ; 
for  instance,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  a  Greek- 
Jewish  treatise  of  Alexandria,  not  by  David's 
son,  which  our  Bible  includes.  Every  title, 
therefore,  stands  or  falls  by  its  own  merits. 
This  does  not  imply  that  all  questions  regard 
ing  the  author  may  be  neglected.  But  we 
do  not  know,  and  are  not  called  on  to  find 
out,  who  wrote  Kings,  Chronicles,  Maccabees, 
to  mention  no  other  books  of  Scripture.  In 
itself,  the  problem  of  authorship  belongs  to 
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criticism  ;  it  touches  the  faith  only  in  certain 
cases,  and  which  these  are  has  never  been 
defined. 

"It  does  not  much  signify,"  says,  in  1563, 
Melchior  Canus,  a  classic  authority  and  theo 
logian  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  "to 
the  Catholic  Faith,  that  any  book  viewf of 
was  written  by  this  or  that  author,  Catholic 
so  long  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  it."  He  refers  to  St 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  calls  the  question 
"very  superfluous,"  and  even  "ridiculous,"  as 
though  we  should  ask  with  what  pen  a  man 
wrote  his  letter.  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  keeping 
these  words  in  view,  remarks,  "It  seems  in  a 
way  superstitious  that  one  should  be  very 
careful  to  inquire  touching  the  instrumental 
causes  [i.e.,  the  human  writers]  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture."  St  Augustine  looks  on  such 
disputes  with  indifference,  and  St  Chrysostom 
equally.  So  Theodoret,  "  What  matter  if  a 
Psalm  be  of  one  or  other,  since  it  is  plain  that 
all  are  written  by  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Coming  down  to  modern  theologians,  we  find 
similar  principles  expressed  by  Masius, 
Salmeron,  Bellarmine,  Lorinus,  Pineda.  And 
Masius  (died  in  1573)  taught  that  some  late 
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editor  revised  the  Pentateuch  ;  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Bonfrere  (1641)  who  asserted 
that  "the  Book  of  Joshua  is  rightly  joined  on 
in  order  to  the  books  of  Moses,"  i.e.,  there  is 
a  Hexateuch.  The  great  Benedictine  scholar, 
Calmet  (1757),  echoed  these  sentiments. 
Lastly,  the  Jesuit  Billot  in  our  time  grants  to 
another  Jesuit,  von  Hummelauer,  that  "it  is 
of  no  consequence  as  regards  the  nature  of  an 
inspired  book,  who  was  its  instrumental 
author."  On  this  head  Catholic  tradition  is, 
then,  as  clear  as  it  is  uniform.1 

Bearing  in  mind  these  testimonies,  which 
could  be  largely  added  to,  we  rehearse  other 

Some      chief      positions       current      among 
Statements  m°derate    but    fully   qualified    critics, 
of  H.  C.    For  instance : — 

That  the  Book  of  Isaiah  comes  from  many 
authors,  not  only  the  illustrious  prophet  of 
Jerusalem  under  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah 
(740-690?),  or  the  "Great  Unknown"  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus  (536),  but  various  denouncers 
of  lapses  into  superstition  afterwards.  The 
title  is  collective  and  the  volume  an  "antho 
logy,"  made  from  sources  not  named  except 
the  first. 

1  Abridged  from  Trad  of  Script.,  39-42. 
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That  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  Job,  are  com 
posite  in  different  degrees ;  and  the  Elihu 
speeches  in  the  latter  have  been  inserted,  after 
the  original  was  finished,  by  another  hand. 

That  David  cannot  be  the  sole  author  of 
the  Psalms, — a  restriction  for  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  allowed  in  its  Canon, 
"Davidic  Psalter,"  not  "  Psalms  of  David," 
— and  that  his  share  of  the  150,  though  to 
be  admitted,  need  not  be  extensive.  Our 
present  edition  has  passed  through  many 
stages,  perhaps  down  to  the  Maccabean  era,— 
yet  so  low  a  date  is  improbable. 

That  Solomon  did  not  write  the  whole  of 
Proverbs,  or  any  part  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  the 
Canticles. 

That  Daniel  is  an  Apocalypse,  pseudo 
nymous  rather  than  the  ancient  seer's 
composition,  though  it  may  embody  some 
materials  from  his  time.  And  that  it  belongs, 
not  to  the  Babylonian  or  Persian  era,  but  to 
168  or  164,  B.C.1 

That  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  works 
founded  on  materials  partly  common  to  all 
three  (synopsis),  partly  separate ;  but  in  a 

1  Convenient  summaries  in  Driver,  Introd.  to  Lit. 
O.T. 
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high  state  of  complexity  ;  and    that  we  have 
not  before  us  the   original    Matthew 

Results  in 

the  New    or  Mark,  except  as  embedded  in  our 

Testament  j 

revised  narratives. 

That  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  did  not 
actually  compose  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  the 
Johannine  Epistles.  That  this  Gospel  has  a 
symbolic  intention,  and  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  Church  at  Ephesus  which  speaks  in 
its  epilogue,  though  it  contains  the  history  and 
sayings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  preserved  by  His 
disciple  St  John.  The  matter  comes  from  him  ; 
the  shape  into  which  it  is  cast  was  derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo.  Thus  St 
John  would  have  originated  Apocalypse,  Gospel, 
and  Epistles  ;  but  the  disparities  of  style  would 
be  due  to  difference  of  composition. 

That  St  Paul's  hand  did  not  touch  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  that  i  and  2 
Timothy  and  Titus,  while  in  substance  Pauline, 
contain  other  elements. 

That  much  the  same  ought  to  be  said  of 
2  Peter,  which  in  its  actual  state  exhibits 
traces  of  a  period  later  than  A.D.  60-67. l 

1  Consult  Hastings,  D.  B.,  under  each  title.  Extreme 
views  of  St  John,  by  Abbott,  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ;  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  by  van  Manen,  same  work. 
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Evidently,   in  one  hour's  discourse,  we  are 
unable  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  these 
assertions    have    been    put    forward. 

Each  must  be  taken  witn  its  alleged 
proofs.  And  some  present  less  diffi 
culty  than  others  to  the  upholders  of  tradition. 
But,  granting  them  as  they  stand,  Catholic 
apologists  of  name  do  not  see  in  their 
admission  a  peril  to  our  Faith.  If  there  be 
such,  it  is  asked,  how  does  that  appear  ?  The 
Sacred  Books  remain  as  hitherto  canonical  and 
inspired.  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  the 
Evangelists  including  St  John,  keep  their 
association,  modified  in  the  letter  but  effective 
according  to  the  spirit,  with  groups  of  docu 
ments  formerly  ascribed  to  them ;  and  the 
" indelible  recollections"  which  Hebrew  or 
Christian  antiquity  has  brought  down  with  it 
are  not  denied,  though  a  complex  be  taken  for 
a  simple  analysis  of  the  subject-matter.  Thus 
Kuenen  recognises  Deut.  xiii.-xxvi.  as  a  new 
edition  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  is 
itself  essentially  Mosaic.  Cheyne  agrees  with 
Dnver  that  the  chief  ceremonial  institutions 
referred  to  in  the  Priestly  Code  are  "in  their 
origin  of  great  antiquity."  That  revision  of 
the  Law,  says  Cheyne,  "  contains  many  very 
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early  elements."  Kuenen,  moreover,  while 
granting  a  revelation  at  Sinai,  talks  of  its 
promulgation  by  Moses  just  before  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  ;  so  that  here  is  the  basis  in  fact 
on  which  Deuteronomy  builds.  And  he  tells 
us,  "  It  is  Moses1  great  work  and  enduring 
merit — not  that  he  introduced  into  Israel  any 
particular  religious  forms  and  practices,  but 
that  he  established  the  service  of  Jahweh 
among  his  people  on  a  moral  footing." 
Kautzsch,  and  Cheyne  also  in  strong  terms, 
mark  the  absolute  difference  between  the  God- 
given  religion  of  Israel,  with  its  "  ethical 
monotheism,"  and  the  tribal  worship  of  Hadad 
or  Chemosh.  From  such  a  beginning  it  was 
always  possible  for  the  Prophets  to  take  up 
their  burden,  as  restorers  not  revolutionaries, 
in  a  line  of  which  the  term  was  Christianity.1 

About    the  New  Testament  we  will  say  a 
word  later. 

As  Orientals    do    not    conceive    of 

earning"    authorship   in    our    jealous    Western 

Variants,    spirit,    and  copyright  is  unknown  to 

Doublets,       ,  i       -r^  r        •  • 

Midrashim,  them,  so  the  European  way  oi  writing 
and       history  differs  from  theirs,  and  theirs 
from  ours.     The  Assyro- Babylonians 
i  Kautzsch,  tit  supra;  Cheyne,  Crits.  O.  T.,  279-287. 
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had,  it  is  true,  a  method  of  chronology, 
records  in  brick  and  stone,  with  officially-dated 
correspondence  and  contracts.  But  the 
Hebrew  documents,  even  when  historical,  are 
framed  more  loosely ;  their  tone  is  popular ; 
they  arise  by  compilation ;  and  the  editor 
frequently  passes  no  judgement  on  the  details, 
nor  attempts  to  harmonise  them,  but  leaves 
their  strands  visible  side  by  side  in  the  shape 
which  they  had  originally.  Moreover,  the 
Bible  looks  at  its  heroes  and  their  story  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  It  allows  free  handling 
to  enforce  a  moral ;  and  so  we  get  Midrashim 
or  Haggadah, — words  almost  equivalent  to  the 
"  philosophy  "  or  the  "  romance  "  of  history.  In 
the  same  book  many  degrees  of  representation 
will  be  marked.  And  these  features  characterise 
the  whole  range  from  Genesis  to  Chronicles, 
more  or  less  as  may  be ;  while  in  Daniel, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  2  Maccabees,  the 
Haggadic  intention  is  evident. 

Doublets  or  variations  on  similar  themes 
meet  us  in  the  story  of  Creation,  the  Flood, 
Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph ;  critics  discern  a 
"  triple  tradition  "  of  the  Exodus  ;  many  parallel 
narratives  occur  in  Judges  ;  the  life  of  David  is 
told  several  times  over  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles. 
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We  account  for  all  this  by  remembering  the 
method  of  Semite  composition.  It  is  not 
How  Gibbon  or  Thucydides  that  writes. 
Account  Quotation,  explicit  as  in  Kings  or 
Va°rLtions  2  Maccabees,  implicit  very  often 
noted  ?  but  recognisable,  "  leaves  the  responsi 
bility  of  borrowed  statements  to  the  source 
whence  it  drew  them,  or  follows  a  recognised 
way  of  thinking  and  speaking."  So  Professor 
Schanz,  the  well-known  Catholic  commentator.1 
And  a  late  Roman  Jesuit,  Comely,  "  If  in  the 
Sacred  Books  God  had  intended  to  teach  us 
chronology  and  [secular]  history,  Providence 
would  have  taken  care  that  dates,  persons, 
names  of  lands  and  peoples,  should  be  pre 
served  without  error.  But  how  great  is  the 
uncertainty  of  these  particulars  in  our  editions, 
who  does  not  know?"2  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
quotes  St  Augustine,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
intend  to  teach  men  those  things  (such  as  the 
physical  nature  of  the  universe)  which  were  in 
no  degree  profitable  to  salvation  "  ; — and  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "  The  sacred  writers  went  by 
sensible  appearances,  or  set  down  matters 
which  God,  who  was  addressing  men,  signified 

1  Schanz,  Christian  ApoL,  Eng.  tr.,  II.,  434. 

2  Comely,  Gen.  Introd.  (Latin),  582. 
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in  the  way  they  could  understand  and  to  which 
they  were  accustomed."  The  Pope  then 
teaches  us  that  "it  will  be  well  to  apply  these 
principles  to  cognate  sciences,  and  above  all  to 
history."1  St  Jerome  anticipated  the  Leonine 
rule  when  he  remarked,  "  Many  things  are  put 
down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong,  and 
not  as  the  real  state  of  the  case  (rei  veritas) 
implied."  And  again,  "The  truth  and  order 
of  history  are  observed,  not  as  the  event  itself 
was,  but  as  in  that  time  it  was  supposed 
to  be."2 

Eastern  literature,  such  as  the  Bible  contains 
it,  is  of  many  kinds.  We  read  there  "  free  "  or 
traditional  history,  laws,  parables,  apologues, 
poems.  The  term  "semi-poetical  books"  has 
been  applied  by  Father  Prat,  S.J.,  to  Esther, 
Judith,  Tobit,  and  is  equally  valid  for  Job  and 
Jonah.  How  much  real  history  works  of  this 
description  hold  we  need  not,  and  often  we 
cannot,  determine.  They  are  Haggadah,  the 
well-known  form  of  a  moralising  story,  in 
which  teacher  and  audience  were  interested 
not  to  verify  the  incidents  but  to  grasp  the 

1  Leo  XIII.,  ut  supra,  Eng.  tr.,  24,  25. 

2  Jerome,  Comment*  on  Jeremiah,  xxviii.  10,  15. 
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religious  lesson.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  be  careful  to  remember  that  the 
focussing  of  narratives  in  this  way  supposes 
real  situations  to  which  they  correspond.  To 
talk  of  "  falsehood "  here  would  be  highly 
uncritical.1 

But  one  kind  of  literature  which  plays  an 
all-important  part  in  the  West  we  shall  not 
No  Abstract  light  upon,  as  we  turn  over  these 
System  in  Hebrew  pages.  They  unfold  no 
system  of  metaphysics ;  the  philo 
sophy  we  learn  from  them  is  moulded  on 
concrete,  not  abstract,  forms ;  it  is  living, 
personal,  symbolic,  wrapped  up  in  stories,  or 
uttered  in  figurative  language  by  seer  and 
prophet.  There  is  a  vehicle  of  representation, 
which  contains  divine  truth.  Or  the  "  letter  "  is 
one  thing,  the  "  spirit  "  another.  Not  as  if  we 
could  separate  them  like  the  moral  tacked  on 
to  an  ^sop's  fable  from  the  tale  which  has 
suggested  it.  The  lesson  is  given  through 
the  form,  and  both  must  be  taken  together. 
Historically,  so  it  was  that  Israel  received  the 
message  of  life,  and  in  that  shape  we  have 
made  it  our  own.  This  brings  us  to  the  next 
inquiry  : — 

1  More  fully  in  Trad,  of  Script.,  112-116. 
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How  are  we  to  interpret  the  Bible  cosmog 
onies,    origins,    genealogies,     alleged 

scientific  statements  ?     What  is  their  Scripture 

value  for  the  Christian  ?  teach 

ITT  11  i     •  •  •        1  Science? 

We  reply  that  their  spiritual  signi 
ficance  is  valid  for  all  time ;  their  historical 
only  so  far  as  inspiration  certifies  it  and  the 
facts  warrant,  when  duly  interpreted ;  their 
ethical  is  to  be  judged  by  the  New  Testament 
standard. 

St  Thomas  Aquinas1  writes,  "It  is  very 
harmful  to  affirm  or  deny  as  though  belonging 
to  religious  doctrine,  things  with  which  it  has 
no  concern.  Safer  it  is  in  my  opinion  that  we 
should  not  teach  as  dogmas  of  the  faith  such 
views  as  philosophers  have  commonly  held  [in 
astronomy]  though  not  repugnant  to  it ;  nor 
should  we  deny  what  those  men  assert,  as  if 
contradicting  it,  lest  occasion  be  given  to  the 
wise  of  this  world  of  scorning  what  the  faith 
declares."  Thus  he  would  explain  the  language 
in  Genesis  i.  about  sun  and  moon,  not  by 
taking  it  to  the  letter,  but  from  the  Hebrew 
standpoint.  Of  course,  the  canon  applies 
throughout  Scripture  generally. 

1  Aquinas,  Opusc.  X. ;  quoted  also  by  Leo  XIII. ,  ut 
supra ,  25. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  be  anxious  when  we 
are  told  that  the  Hebrews  derived  the  matter 
Ass  rian    °^  t^e^r   cosmogonies   from   a   wide- 
Sources    spread      "  international "      tradition, 
vehicle^  w^ich  tneY  shared  with   Babylonians 
Hebrew    and  other  Eastern  races.1     Certainly 
these  views  are  not  to  be  taken  on 
trust.      To    a    certain    extent    they   may   be 
reasonable ;    but    they    require   precaution    in 
the  handling.     Conjectures    must    be  verified, 
resemblances    traced    in    a    sound     historical 
pedigree.     When,  however,  we  grant  them  on 
the  whole,   what  follows  ?     Merely  that   such 
tradition    furnished     the     vehicle     by    which 
Monotheism  was  taught,  and  the  idolatry,  or 
Pantheism,   or   Dualism,   of  Assyrians,    Phoe 
nicians,     Persians,    overthrown.        It    is    with 
Genesis  in  the  prophetic  meaning  that  we  are 
concerned ;    and    this    abides   after  the   pictu 
resque  of  its  description  has  been  assigned  its 
proper  worth.     We  cannot  understand  literally 
that  God  spoke  human  words  before  Adam's 
race   existed ;    or   that    He    rested    from    His 
labours    on    the   seventh    day,    and   the   like. 
All  theophanies  in  the  Bible  are  of  necessity 
symbolic,  for  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
1  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems,  58-62. 
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time  "  (John  i.  18).     Visions  claim  their  truth  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  truth  of  the  senses.     Ideal  and 
figurative  elements,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be 
discernible  in  those  chapters  of  Genesis  i.-x., 
which    depict    the   first    fortunes    of  mankind. 
Mark  this,  too.     In  what  degree  the  date  of 
compilation    is    brought    lower   down,    in    the 
same  it  becomes  evident  that  we  must  put  on 
the  language  and  imagery   a    spiritual  mean 
ing.     The   Deuteronomists,  the   Prophets  like 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,   the  Scribes  like  Ezra, 
whose   influence    on    the    Pentateuch   modern 
critics  proclaim,  did  assuredly  not  conceive  of 
Israel's    Deity    in    "gross    anthropomorphic" 
fashion.     They  understood,   not  less  than  we 
do,    how   great    is    the    difficulty   of  uttering 
divine  revelations  in  the  tongue  of  the  children 
of  men ;    but   they    saw   likewise   that    these 
primitive    hieroi  logoi, — as    Herodotus    would 
have  called  them, — these  sacred  stories,  had  a 
depth  of  significance  for  the  world  which  never 
can  be  exhausted. 

So  the  Roman   Cardinal  Meignan  Whichis 
describes    the   first    ten    chapters    of  also  Chris- 
Genesis  as  containing  "  the  religious tian  ] 
philosophy  of  history  "  ;  and  he  does  but  echo 
what  the    Fathers,    from    Origen    downwards, 
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have  insisted  upon.  The  Church  reads  in 
them  her  doctrine  of  an  historical  Adam,  in 
whose  lapse  from  the  ideal  human  nature  fell, 
and  the  promise  of  another  who  should  redeem 
and  restore  it.  But  she  has  never  pinned  her 
theologians  to  any  one  scheme  of  exegesis ; 
and,  says  Aquinas,  "  the  Saints  preserving 
Scripture  truth  have  explained  the  text  in 
various  manners."  History  bears  him  out. 
While  every  one  of  the  Fathers  applies  in 
some  degree  the  allegorical  method  to  Old 
Testament  narratives, — in  which  process  Origen 
goes  beyond  all  bounds, — the  Easterns  (school 
of  Antioch)  incline  to  be  literal,  but  the  Wes 
terns  (following  the  school  of  Alexandria)  tend 
to  spiritualise  details  that,  as  St  Augustine 
puts  it,  "seem  to  teach  perversely."  Yet  neither 
Augustine  nor  his  medieval  followers  would 
sacrifice  the  truth  of  history  as  Origen  did. 
Our  concern,  being  Christians,  is  always,  in 
deed,  about  the  things  signified,  about  religion  ; 
the  rest  is  a  means,  not  the  end,  to  be  elucidated 
by  reference  to  its  sources,  wherever  accessible. 
The  whole  is  inspired ;  its  inward  and  outward 
combine  for  our  learning ;  but  we  should 
distinguish  between  that  which  is  directly 
addressed  to  us  and  that  which  in  the  first 
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place  had  regard  to  an  imagination  unlike  our 
own,  and  to  a  people  who  took  their  philosophy 
in  symbols  and  parables.1 

Thus  the  "  generations  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  when  they  were  created "  declare  a 
dogmatic  truth  which  is  opposed  to  Moses  not 
Atheism  ;  but  Genesis  does  not  con-  a  Geologist 
tain  a  revealed  geology,  chronology,  or  story 
of  the  nations.  St  Augustine,  with  whom  St 
Thomas  agrees,  interprets  the  Six  Days  as 
a  series  of  visions,  not  periods  or  epochs  in 
the  world's  making,  but  aspects  under  which 
the  Divine  energy  is  manifested.  The  late 
Bishop  Clifford  termed  this  opening  chapter 
a  ritual-hymn,  which  consecrated  to  Jahweh 
the  days  of  the  week.  Attempts  were  certainly 
frequent,  not  long  ago,  to  discover  in  the 
Mosaic  poem  a  record  such  as  the  story  of 
the  rocks  would  confirm,  at  least  in  outline 
(Periodism).  It  is  now  felt  that  science  and 
religion  both  protest  against  a  theory  which 
the  evidence  refutes,  and  which  attributes  to 
the  Bible  a  scientific  revelation  it  has  never 
claimed.  For  the  defence  of  our  creed  we  do 
not  require  that  this,  or  similar,  portions  of 
Scripture  should  be  taken  literally.  How  much 
1  Trad,  of  Script.,  15,  215-220. 
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is  symbol,  how  much  founded  on  fact,  will  be 
disputed,  and  always  has  been  disputed,  among 
orthodox  commentators,  who  are  still  of  one 
mind  in  upholding  the  dogmas  of  creation,  the 
Fall,  original  sin,  and  redemption,  tracing  them 
in  Genesis  under  its  mystic  veils.  Nothing  in 
the  text  is  false,  nothing  erroneous,  once  we 
have  entered  into  its  drift  and  put  ourselves 
in  the  attitude  of  a  Hebrew  prophet's  audience 
between  1500  and  500  B.C.  Only  on  these 
conditions  was  religion  to  be  taught ;  and  only 
by  attending  to  them  is  the  critic  justified.1 

Ethical   problems   are   still   confronting   us. 

Here  is  the  general  question.     How  can  that 

be  a  Revelation  which  allows  or  even 

(4)  Moral  . 

Problems  of  commands    a   series    of    actions    for- 
the  Old    bidden    by  natural  ethics,  repugnant 

Testament  J.     .  .         ' 

to  the  Christian  teaching  ? 

We    answer    thus.       Strictly   speaking,    the 

objection    falls    outside    our     subject.        The 

Higher  Criticism  did  not  discover  it  and  has 

added  nothing  to  its  force,  whatever  that  may 

be.     It  was  used  by  Gnostics  of  every  shade, 

by  heathens    like   Celsus   and    Neo-Platonists 

like   Porphyry,  to  deny  the  inspired  character 

of  the  Hebrew   Bible  and   the   supreme   god- 

1  Trad,  of  Script.,  242-251. 
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head   of  Jahweh.      We  can  therefore    treat  it 
briefly. 

As  for  the  facts,  they  are  recognised  (and 
this  alone  would  be  answer  enough)  in  both 
Testaments  ;  by  the  Prophets,  by  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospels,  by  St  Paul ;  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  gives  their  explanation,  viz.,  revealed 
truth  came  "  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,"  not  all  at  once  or  from  the  first. 

We  call  this  the   Law  of  Evolution, — from 
the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect,  by  virtue 
of  an  influence  which  little  by  little  Evoiution 
controls  the  matter   and  guides   the  the  Law  of 
development.     As    the   germ    to  the 
life  of  the   species,   so  was    the    Divine    Idea 
planted  in  the  prophet's  heart,   to   Israel  and 
its  Scriptures. 

Such  is  the  method  which  accounts  for  :— 

(a)  The  compilatory,  eclectic,  yet  definite 
structure  of  the  Bible  ; 

(3)  The  growth  of  institutions,  with  all  their 
changes ; 

(c)  The  toleration,  which  in  practice  would 
be  equivalent  often  to  the  commanding,  of 
acts  afterwards  prohibited.  We  must  watch 
the  drift,  judge  by  results,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  so  it  is  God  educates  humanity. 
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We,  who  reap  the  advantage  of  that  long 
training,  cannot  but  feel  shocked  when  we 
look  back  over  those  ages  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  If  we  were  insensible  to  their  pheno 
mena,  we  should  be  on  a  level  with  them. 
But  our  finer  sense  is  a  gift  which  Christianity 
has  bestowed,  and  is  yet  capable  of  improve 
ment. 

Now  here  it  is  that  an  advance  in  Critical 

Knowledge    is    really   a    gain    to    the    cause 

of  religion.     For    it    enables   us    to 

Criticism 

Explains  grasp    the    difference    between   ages 
many     and     civilisations     which      the     less 

Difficulties   . 

instructed  confound,  and  use  to  their 
harm. 

The  critic,  by  setting  the  various  parts  of 
the  O.  T.  in  their  true  perspective,  shows  us 
how  we  ought  to  understand  them.  He  brings 
out  the  vital  connections  of  the  Prophets  with 
Christ  and  Christianity.  He  limits  the  scope 
of  those  fiercer  enactments  to  the  days  when 
they  were  given.  He  illustrates  the  Church- 
teaching,  derived  from  our  Lord  and  St  Paul, 
that  the  Jewish  Law  was  not  final,  not 
adequate  to  the  highest  demands,  but  a 
shadow  of  which  the  Gospel  is  the  substance. 
He  restores  the  note  of  time,  without  which  a 
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vast  collection  of  writings  like  the  Bible  may 
be  made  to  mean  anything  or  nothing,  per 
verted  from  its  right  sense,  and  fearfully 
misapplied. 

Valid  criticism  defends  Holy  Scripture 
against  ridicule,  when  Voltaire  assails  it ; 
against  superstition,  when  ignorant 
Jews  or  Christians  put  on  its  sepa-  th^e^r 
rate  phrases  a  sense  they  never  had  ; 
against  fanaticism,  when  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Law  is  read  without  consideration  of  the  Gospel- 
spirit.  Divine  Ideas,  working  in  the  medium 
of  time,  adapting  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
men  who  announce  or  record  them,  must  needs 
take  the  colour,  shape,  voice,  whereby  they 
become  intelligible  to  the  generation  which 
the  Prophet  has  in  view.  No  writing,  though 
inspired,  can  escape  these  conditions.  The 
Old  Testament,  designed  for  ancient  Hebrews 
first  of  all,  should  be  studied  in  this  light, — a 
hard  task,  made  easier  by  the  researches 
and  conquests  of  critics,  explorers,  decipherers 
of  documents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see 
more  clearly  into  it  than  at  any  previous 
period ;  it  has  grown  in  fascination,  as  the 
horizon  expands ;  while  its  religious  import 
ance  is  greater  than  ever. 
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Concerning  the  New  Testament,  these 
remarks  are  submitted.  Historical  evidence 
New  for  its  authorship,  unlike  that  of  the 
Testament  Hebrew  volume,  is  found  outside  it, 
and  has  borne  the  brunt  of  cross- 
examination.  No  substantial  changes  have 
much  in  their  favour.  The  conjectures  of 
Tubingen  which  threw  it  far  forward  into 
the  second  century  have  lost  ground,  thanks 
to  a  really  better  scientific  appreciation  of  what 
the  Fathers  testify.  The  dates  more  or  less 
extant  in  tradition,  and  those  which  the  ablest 
critics  advance,  are  tending  to  approximate. 
Even  the  difficulties  of  the  Johannine  problem 
appear  to  be  diminished  ;  and  Harnack's  view, 
"  the  Gospel  of  John  the  Elder  according  to 
John  the  Apostle,"  seems  very  close  to  that 
which  the  Muratorian  Canon  exemplifies,  and 
which  the  eminent  German  Catholic  Dr 
Schanz,  already  quoted,  illustrates.  "  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel,"  he  says,  "we  are  often  in 
doubt  whether  a  concept  is  to  be  taken  sensibly 
or  spiritually.  .  .  .  The  character  of  this 
Gospel  is  neither  strictly  historical  nor  strictly 
dogmatic.  But  the  latter  element  pre 
dominates."  And  another  apologist,  Dr 
Hettinger,  "A  strictly  literal  rendering  of 
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the  discourses  of  Jesus  is  here  as  little 
maintained  with  regard  to  St  John  as  in  the 
longer  speeches  of  Jesus  given  by  the 
Synoptists."  And  Cardinal  Newman,  "  Every 
clause  of  our  Lord's  speeches  in  St  John  may 
be  in  St  John's  manner,  yet  every  clause  may 
contain  the  matter  which  our  Lord  spoke  in 
Aramaic." 

The  historical  truth  of  our  Gospels  is 
admitted  by  a  critic  so  uncompromising  as 
Holtzmann  in  these  words,  "  They  contain  as 
their  kernel  nothing  but  the  genuine  picture 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  clearly  recognisable  in 
its  main  features."  Deeds  and  words  are, 
then,  equally  authentic.  But  they  rest  on 
oral  tradition  as  well  as  on  documents  ;  Gospels 
and  Acts  were  composed  in  the  Church  and 
for  the  Church,  not  as  if  secular  narratives, 
but  to  be  read  by  Christians,  a  part  of  whose 
Liturgy  they  soon  became.  Light  is  hereby 
thrown  on  their  structure,  their  method  of 
reporting  discourses  and  parables,  their  con 
nection  with  catechesis,  or  the  training  of  the 
faithful.  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  is  our  inheri 
tance  from  the  Church.  Dogma  and  the  New 
Testament  are  not  to  be  divided.  And  the 

Canon   of  Scripture   is    due   to    the    Catholic 

D 
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orbis  terrariim  which  has  securely  judged 
between  the  written  word  of  God  and  all  other 
literature.1 

We  distinguish  in  the  movement  of  criticism 

those  conclusions  which  are  simply  results  of 

a  sceptical  system   of  thought  from 

those  which  follow  upon  exact  study 

of  documents  and  monuments. 

We  put  aside  all  inferences  founded  on  a 
denial  that  miracles  occur,  that  prophecy  can 
be  given  by  Divine  objective  communications. 
Our  maxim  is,  "Go  by  the  evidence." 

Of  course,  we  grant  that  particular  proofs 
of  every  supernatural  fact  in  the  Bible  are  not 
now  forthcoming.  We  accept  them  on  general 
grounds — (a)  that  Scripture  is  trustworthy ; 
(b)  that  the  Church  has  always  borne  witness 
to  them  and  does  so  now. 

We  are  not  committed  to  Western  ideas  of 
authorship,  which  the  Bible  has  never  known  ; 
or  to  the  names  of  authors  simply  on  ground 
of  superscriptions.  We  allow  pseudonymous 
titles,  e.g.  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  and  in 

1  See  Trad,  of  Script.^  146-153  ;  159-171  ;  quotations 
in  above  paragraph  from  Fr.  v.  Hiigel,  "The  Church 
and  the  Bible,"  Dublin  Revieiv,  Oct.  1894,  brochure, 

22-2Q. 
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general  we  say  that  the  Mosaic,  Isaianic, 
Davidic,  ascription  of  respective  portions  may 
be  taken  in  a  large  or  virtual  sense,  if  the 
evidence  warrants.  But  there  is  no  scientific 
need  to  alter  the  names  attached  to  the  New 
Testament. 

Variations  in  detail  are  to  be  explained  by 
referring  them  to  their  several  sources  ;  and 
the  compiler  does  not  always  intend  to  guarantee 
their  truth.  Many  current  opinions  are  reported 
on  which  no  judgement  is  passed.  Some  are 
plainly  insertions,  not  assertions  ;  and  thus  not 
"oracles  of  the  Lord";  but  the  narrative  in 
which  they  occur  is  inspired.1 

This  applies  to  all  scientific  statements ;  to 
much  of  the  history ;  to  chronology,  topog 
raphy,  biology.  On  none  of  these  subjects 
does  the  Bible  intend  to  teach  from  revealed 
sources,  or  at  all,  except  as  they  have  a  religious 
bearing. 

And  even  religious  truth  is  taught  by  poetical 
imagery  and  parabolic  narratives,  not  in 
abstract  terms.  Language  and  materials  are 
often  adapted  from  ancient  traditions.  Hence 
we  interpret  by  distinguishing  the  Divine 

1  See  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Biblical  Commission, 
and  supra,  p.  70  [in  volume,  but  here  p.  36]. 
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element,  Israel's  contribution  ;  while  we  recog 
nise  and  allow  for  what  is  earthly. 

We  affirm  in  the  whole  Bible  a  method  of 
development,  and  assign  to  each  period  its 
own  spiritual  horizon,  its  ethics,  laws,  and 
ritual.  There  is  a  "  progress  by  antagonism  "  ; 
Law  and  Gospel  represent  ideas  in  some 
respects  opposed  ;  but  we  account  for  this  by 
a  Divine  toleration  of  "weak  and  beggarly 
elements,"  which  does  not  hinder  Revelation 
from  being  a  definite  historical  movement  with 
Israel  as  its  bearer,  its  Prophet. 

We  consider  that  Bible,  Church,  and  Creed 
make  up  one  great  series  of  facts  and  doctrines, 
all  conspiring  to  the  same  end.  Therefore,  the 
permanent  worth  of  Holy  Scripture  must  be 
determined  by  its  relation  to  Christ,  who  lives 
on  in  the  Society  which  He  founded.  A  true 
Higher  Criticism  endeavours  to  trace  out  the 
various  times  and  moments  of  the  story  ; 
dogma  gathers  up  its  significance  and  points 
the  moral.  Between  these  two  methods  we 
grant  a  specific  difference  as  regards  their  aim, 
but  no  real  opposition  or  lasting  quarrel. 
That  the  Church  must  view  scholarship  in  the 
light  of  her  own  religious  principles  will  be 
o-ranted.  Hence  her  extreme  caution  where 
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novel  positions  are  advanced.  To  preserve  the 
text  from  fanciful  conjecture,  and  its  true  sense 
from  being  lost,  is  a  task  at  once  conservative 
and  critical  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  has  been  suggested,  at  the  close  of  this 
Lecture,  that  we  find  "difficulties  "  in  the  Bible 
only  because  we  attribute  to  it  a 
supernatural  origin.  They  would  natural  a 
disappear,  it  is  said,  if  we  handled  it  Datum  of 
like  any  other  book  written  by  fall 
ible  men.  The  answer  is  twofold.  First, 
many  of  the  commonest  objections  or  diffi 
culties  raised  are  simply  misunderstandings, 
created  by  inflicting  our  Western  ideas  upon 
Eastern  documents  which  were  composed  with 
out  reference  to  them.  But,  secondly,  those 
who,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  now  even 
summarise,  accept  the  Christian  teaching,  are 
bound  to  look  on  the  Scriptures  as  inspired, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Divine  provenance.  That 
mysteries  and  obscurities  should  occur  in  the 
Revelation,  and  consequently  in  its  record,  will 
be  obvious  to  anyone  who  considers  what  the 
fact  itself  implies.  Human  thought  cannot 
exhaust  the  Ineffable  ;  and  in  these  remainders, 
which  are  left  when  it  has  done  its  best, 
problems  will  ever  be  arising.  But  to  deny  the 
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supernatural  is  to  face  problems  infinitely  more 
arduous.  The  Christian  Religion  comes  to  us 
after  centuries,  with  all  its  evidence,  still  as  the 
mightiest  moral  and  humanising  force  in  the 
world.  It  guarantees  its  own  record  as  the 
Bible  contains  it.  We  feel  the  incomparable 
majesty  of  which  that  volume  bears  tokens 
from  first  to  last.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  be 
unaware  that  human  elements  have  been  made 
in  it  the  vehicle  of  heavenly  truths,  and  so  it  is 
that  difficulties  present  themselves,  to  be 
resolved  by  learning  or  patiently  endured  by 
faith. 
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PREFACE 

THE  following  lecture  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  was  delivered  by  the  author,  as  the 
third  of  the  second  series  of  Westminster 
Lectures,  in  March  1906.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is,  as  will  be  seen,  theological 
rather  than  purely  philosophical :  for  no 
attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  rational  aspects 
of  the  union  of  natures  in,  or  the  Divine 
personality  of,  Jesus  Christ.  Such  and 
kindred  questions,  interesting  as  they  are, 
hardly  lend  themselves  to  a  popular  dis 
cussion  :  and,  had  an  attempt  been  made  to 
touch  upon  them  in  connection  with  the 
main  contention  of  the  lecture,  it  would  not 
only  have  been  necessarily  superficial,  but 
would  also  have  tended  to  obscure  the  central 
subject. 

While  recognising  that  there  are  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  question  than  that 
adopted,  it  seemed  best  to  limit  the  range  of 
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the  discussion  to  a  definite  issue,  and  to  present 
as  complete  and  full  an  aspect  of  the  theo 
logical  witness — which  after  all  is  the  most 
direct  and  the  most  striking — as  was  possible 
within  the  limits  of  a  lecture. 

The  very  striking  fact  of  the  concrete 
existence  in  the  world  of  a  witness  giving 
testimony  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  the 
truth  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  is  highly  signifi 
cant  and  noteworthy  ;  and  it  is  with  regard  to 
this  perennially  concordant  testimony  that  the 
early  documents,  whether  scriptural  or  patristic, 
are  examined  in  the  following  pages. 


JOSEPH  RICKABY,  S.J, 


POPE'S  HALL, 

OXFORD. 
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THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST 

/  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 
(Acts  viii.  37.)  Thereby  I  mean  much  more 
than  that  He  was  just  before  God, 

The  Belief 
walking  in  all  the  commandments   of    Ofthe 

the  Lord  without  blame  (Luke  i.  6),  Christian 
or  that  He  was  of  the  number  of  the  merciful 
and  forgiving  to  whom  He  Himself  promises, 
Your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
sons  of  the  Most  High  (Luke  vi.  35)  to  wit, 
by  grace  and  adoption.  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  from  all 
eternity,  not  by  any  concession  made  in  time. 
I  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  heresy  of  Arius, 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  in  all  things  equal  to 
the  Father,  one  God  with  Him.  I  believe,  in 
opposition  to  another  heresy,  that  He  is  not 
less  truly  Man  for  being  God,  nor  less  truly 
God  for  being  Man.  He  is  not  a  compound, 
or  blend,  of  God  and  Man,  as  though  He  were 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  some  third 
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entity,  for  Deity  can  be  compounded  with 
nothing  created.  His  Godhead  is  not  turned 
into  flesh  :  His  Humanity,  that  is  to  say,  His 
Body  and  Soul,  is  not  converted  into  God. 
But  though  His  Body  and  his  Soul,  His  Flesh, 
Heart,  Blood,  and  Wounds,  are  not  God,  never 
theless  they  are  of  Divine  dignity,  and  adorable 
with  Divine  adoration,  because  they  are  the 
Body,  Soul,  Flesh,  Heart,  Blood,  and  Wounds 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Whatever  Jesus  of  Naza 
reth  did  and  suffered,  God  did  and  suffered. 
God  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  God 
laboured  at  Nazareth,  God  taught  in  the 
Temple,  God  was  scourged,  was  crucified  and 
died,  not  indeed  according  to  His  Godhead, 
but  according  to  the  Human  Nature  which  He 
has  united  with  that  Godhead  in  the  unity  of 
one  Person.  This  is  a  great  mystery  (Eph.  v. 
32).  It  took  the  Church  four  centuries  to  find 
proper  terms  to  express  it.  We  use  those 
terms  and  do  partly  understand  their  meaning, 
Theological  but  full  comprehension  is  not  for  man 
Language  on  earth.  This,  however,  we  do 
understand,  this  is  the  central  fact  of  our  faith  : 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is,  in  the 
full  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  God,  and 
Man  too, — God  born  of  the  Father  from  all 
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eternity,  Man  from  the  moment  of  the  incar 
nation.  He  who  is  Man,  is  God,  though  His 
Humanity  is  not  His  Godhead  ;  and  He  who  is 
God,  is  Man.  There  are  not  two  Jesus  Christs, 
as  Nestorius  made  out,  one  God  and  one  Man  : 
but  one  only  Jesus  Christ,  at  once  God  and 
Man.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ. 

In  proof  of  it  we  appeal  to  history,  and 
rightly  so.  But  were  history  blotted  out  from 
human  memory,  and  all  historical  Proof- 
records  lost,  one  witness  still  remains,  History 
testifying  that  Jesus  is  God.  That  witness  is 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Father  in  heaven, 
who  revealed  it  to  Peter,  still  reveals  witness  of 
in  the  heart  of  every  Catholic  child,  the  Church 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
The  sublime  dialogue  between  Christ  and  His 
Vicar,  Thou  art  Peter,  Thou  art  Christ,  con 
tinues  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  average 
Catholic  listens  with  strange  indifference  to 
remote  historical  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.  He  is  not  at  home  in  those 
times,  but  he  is  at  home  in  the  Church  of 
to-day,  and  he  finds  Christ,  true  God  and 
true  Man,  there.  The  logic  of  the  question 
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to  him,  so  far  as  he  has  any  logic,  might  take 
this    form :   '  If  Christ   is    not   God,  then   the 
Church  is  not  true ;  if  the  Church  is  not  true, 
God  is  not  true ;  but  a  God  not  true  is  no  God 
at  all ;  and  without  God  human  life  is  a  ruin  : 
none  of  which  things  am  I  going  to  believe, 
therefore.' — This    is    not    logic    to    the    man 
outside ;  but  to  the  Catholic,  by  the  very  fact 
of  his  being  a  Catholic,  it  carries  conviction.1 
Nevertheless,  even  to  the  onlooker,  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  on  the  face  of 
history.     Are  its   pretensions  justified  or    un 
justifiable?     Unjustifiable   certainly,    if    Christ 
be  not  God.     Scripture  texts,  then,  and  glean 
ings  from  ante-Nicene  Fathers  are  to  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
all   ages,  the    Catholic  Church  of  the  present 
day.       To   allege   them   as   mere   antiquarian 
fragments  is  to  fling  away  half  of  their   sig- 

1  Legal  logic,  or  medical  logic,  in  a  technical  point,  is 
not  logic  to  the  man  in  the  street.  The  outsider,  in 
relation  to  every  society  of  experts,  is  a  layman,  a  pro 
fane  person,  and  his  judgement  is  not  taken.  So  of  the 
society  of  believers.  The  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the 
things  that  are  of  the  spirit  of  God:  it  is  foolishness  to 
him,  and  he  cannot  understand,  because  it  is  spiritually 
examined ;  but  the  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things 
(I  Cor.  ii.  14,  15). 
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nificance.  Such  antiquarianism  ignores  that 
article  of  the  Creed,  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
It  is  unfortunately  the  prevalent  fashion  among 
people  who  pose  as  critics  and  historians.  It 
is  a  fashion  greatly  to  beware  of.  I  certainly 
do  not  undertake  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  apart  from  the  living  witness  borne  by 
the  universal  Church  at  this  hour  to  Christ 
as  God.  I  by  no  means  say  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  done,  only  that  I  do  not  undertake 
to  do  it.  In  all  the  documentary  evidence  that 
I  am  about  to  allege,  I  beg  my  Interpreta. 
hearers  to  remark  and  observe  how  tion  of 
the  interpretation  which  I  put  upon  Documents 
any  document  is  the  official  interpretation  taken 
by  the  body  to  which  the  writer  of  the  document 
belonged,  an  official  interpretation  continuous 
to  this  day. 

In  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  attacks  made  on  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospels.  If  I  disregard  those 
attacks,  as  I  mean  to  do,  it  is  because  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  two  distinct  and 
difficult  discussions  in  one  short  paper.1  I  am 
content  to  argue  thus  much  only,  that  the 

1  See  Westminster  Lectures,  The  Witness  of  the  Gospel 
and  The  Higher  Criticism. 
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Jesus  portrayed    in  the  Gospels  is  manifestly 

God.     Indeed  our  adversaries  seem  to  admit 

.  that,    for,    wishing    to    impugn    the 

1 116  Lyhnst 

of  the     Divinity  of  Jesus,  they  find  no  other 
Gospels    way  Qf  d0'mg  so  tnan  fry  cancelling  the 

Gospels  entirely,  or  mutilating  their  text.  The 
Gospel  text  as  it  stands  is  too  strong  for  them. 
Not,  however,  to  assume  too  much  in  the  face 
of  a  strenuous  opposition,  I  will  draw  my 
proofs  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  are 
more  generally  admitted ;  and  the  grand 
witness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  I  will  use  only  as  confirmatory 
evidence.  That  I  have  every  logical  right  to 
do  :  for  they  who  will  not  allow  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle  and  an 
eye-witness,  are  fain  to  assign  it  to  the  sub- 
apostolic  age.  The  '  John '  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  if  he  be  nothing  more — and  I  hold 
that  he  is  much  more — is  at  least  the  earliest 
of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers,  and  witnesses  to 
the  belief  of  the  Church  as  it  stood  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  century.  On  this  show 
ing,  and  it  is  much  to  show,  within  a  hundred 
years  of  His  crucifixion  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  already  worshipped  as  God. 

Of  the  three    Synoptics,    I    choose  for  my 
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witness  St  Matthew,  on  whose  Gospel,  as  also 
upon  that  of  St  John,  I  have  published 
a  commentary,  and  have  studied, 

T  •  i         .  St  Matthew 

I  may  say,  every  verse  with  minute 
care.  It  amazes  me  to  be  told  in  the  name 
of  Criticism  that  in  the  Synoptics  there  is 
no  evidence  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
best  antidote  to  such  criticism  is  to  search  the 
Scriptures  and  have,  so  to  speak,  at  one's 
fingers'  ends  the  sacred  text. 

At  Jerusalem,  during  the  Feast  of  Taber 
nacles,  there  once  stood  a  knot  of  Jews  dis 
cussing  the  merits  of  Jesus  the  prophet  from 
Nazareth  of  Galilee.  Some  said:  He  is  a 
good  man.  Others  said :  No,  but  he  seduceth 
the  people  (John  vii.  12).  That  discussion 
has  gone  on  ever  since ;  but  it  is  gener 
ally  allowed,  even  by  those  who  will  allow 
no  more,  that  Jesus  was  a  good  man. 
Upon  that  concession  I  proceed. 
With  Liddon  I  say:  "If  Jesus  were  Of  Christ 

not  God,  He  was  not  a  good  man,"    that  He 

&  was  God 

Jesus,  si  non  Deus,  non  bonus.     This 
was    the   continual    cry   of   His    enemies,    He 
blasphemeth   (Mark    ii.    7  ;    John    x.    33,    36). 
They  heard   His  claims   to  be  God,  and  dis 
allowing  them,  they,  not  illogically,  argued  Him 
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to  be  a  wicked  man,  indeed  that  wickedest  of 
wicked  men,  a  blasphemer.  Surely  it  would 
be  blasphemy,  especially  to  Jewish  ears,  for 
anyone  less  than  God  to  declare  himself 
greater  than  the  temple,  and  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  two  most  sacred  institutions  of 
Judaism  (Matt.  xii.  6,  8).  Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  make  me  clean  :  I  will,  be  thou  made 
clean  (Matt.  viii.  2,  3).  This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  creature,  nor  the  behaviour  of  a 
subject,  for  so  saying,  He  touched  the  leper, 
contrary  to  the  law.  In  the  storm  on  the  lake 
Jesus  did  not  pray,  as  the  prophet  Jonas  had 
been  called  upon  to  do  in  the  like  extremity,  but 
rising  up,  He  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and 
there  came  a  great  calm  :  but  the  men  wondered, 
saying,  Who  is  this,  for  even  the  winds  and  the 
sea  obey  Him?  (Matt.  viii.  26,  27).  They 
thought  of  the  words  of  Ps.  cxlviii.  8  :  stormy 
winds  that  fulfil  His  word. 

The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law 
giver,  the  Lord  is  our  king,  says  Isa.  xxx.  22, 
where  by  the  Lord,  as  usual  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  meant  Jahwek,  the  God  of  the 
Incommunicable  Name.  But  these  same 
attributes  of  God,  judgement,  legislation, 
royalty,  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
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claims  for  Himself.  Consider  first  the  char 
acter  of  lawgiver.  Six  times  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St  Matthew, 
does  Jesus  quote  the  text  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  speak  as  though  He  would  remodel  and 
reissue  it  in  improved  form.  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old,  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.  But  I  say  to  you,  Whoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother,  etc.  (vv.  21,  22).  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old,  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  But  I  say  to  you,  Whoever 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  hist  after  her  (vv. 
27,  28).  It  was  said  to  them  of  old,  Thou 
shalt  perform  thy  oaths  to  the  Lord.  But  I 
say  to  you,  Not  to  swear  at  all  (vv.  33,  34). 
No  canonist  durst  comment  on  papal  laws,  no 
prophet  on  divine  laws,  in  that  style.  If  we 
heard  such  language  used  of  papal  laws,  we 
should  exclaim:  "Why,  the  man  might  be 
Pope  himself  by  the  way  he  speaks."  And 
Jesus  here  speaks  as  one  who  is  God  Himself. 
God  is  judge,  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxiv.). 
And  Job  asks  :  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right?  There  is  no  more  His  Claim 
distinct  attribute  of  Deity  in  the  Old  to  be  Sup- 
Testament  than  that  of  judging  the  r 
earth.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Jesus 
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assumes  to  Himself,  to  be  judge  of  all 
mankind,  and  to  come  in  the  glory  of 
Godhead  to  judge  the  earth.  The  texts 
in  St  Matthew  to  this  effect  are  many  and 
familiar  to  all  Christian  ears. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  Lord  associates  these 
His  judicial  functions  with  that  title  which 
The  Son  He  best  loved  to  use  in  speaking 
of  Man  Of  Himself,  the  Son  of  man.  That 
title  now  claims  our  attention.  The  title 
is  taken  from  Daniel  vii.  13,  14:  I  saw  in 
vision  of  the  night,  and  behold  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  as  a  Son  of  man  coming,  and  he  came 
unto  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  was  presented  to 
him :  and  to  him  was  given  power,  and  honour, 
and  kingdom,  and  all  peoples,  tribes,  and 
tongues  shall  serve  him :  his  power  is  an 
everlasting  power  that  shall  not  pass  away, 
and  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed; 
words  which  evidently  point  to  Messiah. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Son  of  man 
is  no  special  title  of  Messiah  in  prophecy. 
Son  of  man  in  this  passage  of  Daniel,  without 
the  article,  means  simply  man^'m  which  sense 
the  phrase  appears  continually  in  Ezechiel  in 
reference  to  the  prophet  himself.  Nor  does 
the  title  ever  occur  in  the  apostolic  writings  ; 
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only  in  the  dying  speech  of  St  Stephen,  /  see 
the  heavens  open  and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  (Acts  vii.  56).  It  is 
our  Lord's  own  peculiar  designation  of  Himself. 
The  definite  article  prefixed  means  that  He  is 
'the  man  eminently  so  called,  perfect  man 
and  model  of  men.'  So  construed,  the  term 
yields  no  indication  of  Divinity.  But  we  must 
observe  the  predicates  which  our  Lord  attaches 
to  that  term  as  subject.  Whenever  He  speaks 
of  judgement,  it  is  of  "  the  Son  of  man'' 
exercising  that  divine  function.  So,  then,  He 
who  is  truly  man  is  also  truly  God,  which 
is  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
Let  us  recall  the  texts.  One  function  of 
judgement  is  acquittal,  absolution,  and  dis 
charge  of  the  prisoner — a  function  of  God 
alone  where  there  is  question  of  sin  against 
God.  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ? 
(Mark  ii.  7).  Yet  our  Lord  claims  to 
Himself  that  power ;  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mark  ii.  20) ; 
and  works  a  miracle  to  prove  it.  Similar 
was  His  behaviour  to  the  penitent  woman 
(Luke  vii.  48,  49).  But  the  title  is  especially 
used  in  reference  to  the  Last  Judgement, 
where  He  always  represents  Himself  as 
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Judge.  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  His 
angels,  and  they  shall  gather  His  elect  (Matt. 
xiii.  41  ;  xxiv.  31).  His  angels  and  His  elect  ! 
Yet  the  angels  are  the  angels  of  God  (Heb. 
i.  6),  and  the  elect  are  the  elect  of  God  (Rom. 
viii.  33).  They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great 
power  and  majesty  (Matt.  xxiv.  30),  even  as 
He  was  transfigured  in  the  cloud  (Matt. 
xvii.  5),  and  afterwards  ascended  in  the  cloud 
(Acts  i.  9-11).  Everywhere  in  Holy  Scripture 
the  cloud  is  spoken  of  as  the  visible  accompani 
ment  of  the  present  majesty  of  God.  So 
Daniel  vii.  13,  already  quoted,  to 
Meaning  which  our  Lord  here  refers  ;  Exod. 


of  "the  XV'L  I0)  and  the  giory  of  the  Lord 
was  seen  in  the  cloud  ;  2  Chron.  v.  13, 
14,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  cloud  of 
glory  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  before  the  face  of  the  cloud, 
because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  God  ;  Isaias  xix.  i,  the  Lord  shall 
come  seated  upon  a  light  cloiid  ;  Ps.  ciii.  3,  who 
makest  of  a  cloud  thine  ascent.  The  great 
power  and  majesty,  then,  in  which  the  Son  of 
man  is  to  come  in  judgement  is  the  power 
and  majesty  proper  to  God.  What  son  of 
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man,  what  man  who  fell  anything  short  of  God, 
would  dare  to  make  such  a  pronouncement 
about  himself?  And  again  (Matt.  xxv.  31-34) : 
When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  His  majesty, 
and  all  the  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit 
upon  the  seat  of  His  majesty,  and  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  together  before  Him,  and 
He  shall  separate  them  one  from  another  as 
the  shepherd  separateth  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  etc.  Then  shall  the  King  say  to  them 
that  shall  be  on  His  right  hand,  etc.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  elude  the  Divinity  that  declares 
itself  in  these  words  ;  that  is,  to  tear  the  page 
out  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  assert  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  never  said  any  such  thing. 
Similar  language  is  read  in  the  pages  of 
the  other  Synoptics  (Mark  xiii.  ;  Luke  xxi.). 
And  yet  we  are  gravely  assured  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels ! 

Though   Jesus  constantly  spoke  of  God  as 
His  Father,   He  did  not,  it  appears, 
commonly  style   Himself  the  Son  0/ witness  at 
God.    There  are  two  passages  in  which    Baptism 

of  Jesus 

He  takes  that  appellation  indirectly, 
John»ix.  35  ;  x.  36  ;  in  the  former,  however,  the 

more  approved  reading  is  Son  of  man.     But 

B 
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at  the  opening  of  His  ministry,  at  His  baptism, 
a  voice  cries  from  heaven  :  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  (Matt.  iii.  17). 
In  what  sense  is  He  there  styled  beloved  Son  ? 
Son  by  nature,  or  Son  by  adoption  ?  For 
though  in  the  Old  Testament  Messiah  is  called 
by  God  my  son  (Ps.  ii.  7),  my  first-born 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  27),  the  whole  people  of  Israel 
is  called  my  son,  my  first-born  also  (Exod.  iv.  22  ; 
Rom.  ix.  4).  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek, 
if  we  turn  to  St  John's  Gospel.  There 
(i.  12-14)  tne  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  the 
Word  made  flesh,  is  clearly  marked  off  from 
other  men  to  whom  He,  the  Son  of  God  by 
nature,  gave  power  to  be  made  the  sons  of  God 
by  faith  and  the  new  birth.  But  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  St  Matthew.  The  great  dogmatic 
utterance  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  all 
the  rest  leads  up  to,  or  follows  from,  or  is 
interpreted  by,  is  the  confession  of  St  Peter, 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 

Con^n  li™g    G°d  (Xvi-    l6)'       Had    SOnshIP 

by  adoption  been  meant,  John  Baptist, 
in  that  respect,  was  a  son  of  God,  so  was 
Elias,  so  Jeremias,  and  all  the  prophets,  from 
whom  Jesus  here  is  clearly  differentiated  as 
well  by  His  own  question  as  by  St  Peter's 
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answer.  But,  it  is  contended,  Jesus  is 
sufficiently  marked  off  from  the  holy  men  of 
old  by  being  declared  the  Christ,  the  Messiah ; 
and  in  the  account  of  this  scene  given  by 
St  Mark  (viii.  29)  St  Peter's  confession  is 
limited  to  this  bare  pronouncement,  Thou  art 
the  Christ.  As  for  the  title  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  the  children  of  Israel  are  promised 
the  title  of  sons  of  the  living  God  in  Osee. 
i.  10 ;  which  title,  our  opponents  allege,  was 
given  to  Messiah  as  to  one  primus  inter  pares, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  Jirst-born  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  28), 
or  most  highly  favoured  of  heaven,  and  chief 
of  all  the  children  of  Israel — something  like 
the  Sioyevqs  /SacnAeu'?,  or  "  god-born  King,"  the 
usual  style  of  Kings  in  Homer.  So,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  a  quotation  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Nathaniel  at  his  first  introduction  to 
Jesus,  salutes  Him,  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel  (John  i.  49) ; 
a  confession  of  Messiahship,  not  of  Divinity. 

To  all  this  argumentation  I  reply  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  what  ordinary  Jews  meant 
by  applying  the  title  of  sons  of  God  to  them 
selves,  and  in  some  more  excellent  way  to 
their  Messiah  and  King,  but  of  what  St  Peter 
meant  in  this  particular  case.  In  applying 
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the  title  to  his  Master,  it  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  that  St  Peter  meant  nothing  more 
than  what  any  ordinary  Jew  would  have 
understood  by  the  title.  Nay,  further,  the 
assumption  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  false. 
For  by  this  time,  some  eight  months  before 
His  Passion,  Jesus  was  quite  accustomed  to 
being  hailed  as  Messiah.  The  Canaanite 
woman  had  addressed  Him  Son  of  David, 
which  means  Messiah  (Matt.  xv.  22).  She,  a 
foreigner,  cannot  have  invented  the  title  for 
Him,  but  must  have  addressed  Him  in  the 
style  in  which  she  heard  Him  commonly 
spoken  of.  When  He  walked  upon  the 
waters,  they  that  were  in  the  ship,  His  apostles 
and  Peter  among  them,  came  and  worshipped 
Him,  saying :  Thou  art  truly  Son  of  God 
(Matt.  xiv.  33,  the  article  here  is  omitted, 
which  is  expressed  in  xvi.  16,  6 

If  this  be  taken  for  an 

ment  of  Divinity,  so  much  the  better ; 

but  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  here  the 
appellation  does  not  pass  beyond  Messiahship. 
In  calling  Himself  the  Son-  of  man,  and 
speaking  of  His  Kingdom  (Matt.  xiii.  41), 
Jesus  assumed  the  title  of  Messiah  as 
something  which  His  apostles  quite  recog- 
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nised.     Accordingly,   St   Mark,  who  gives  us 
the    bare    confession,    Thou   art    Christ,    also 
suppresses  all  reply  of  our  Saviour  expressive 
of  any  delight  or  satisfaction.     In  the  thirtieth 
month  of  His  ministry  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
well  accustomed  to  the  style  of  Messiah,  and 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  how  very 
different    His   behaviour   on   this   noteworthy 
occasion !       As     on     one     previous    occasion 
(Luke  x.  21  ;  Matt.  xi.   25),  he  exiilted  in  the 
Holy    Ghost,    and    said    in    solemn    tones    of 
satisfied  majesty,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  son 
of  John,  and  I  say  to  thee  that  thou  art  Peter, 
etc.     He  hails  the  confession  for  a  signal  work 
of  grace,   not  of  flesh  and  blood,   but  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Father.     A  hundred   voices 
ere   now  had  saluted    Him  as   Messiah :    He 
was  not  much   moved  by  that.     Peter  meant 
more,  and  Jesus  knew   it.     What   he  meant, 
we   must   gather    as   well    from    the    various 
utterances    of    Jesus    in    this    St    Matthew's 
Gospel  upon  which   I  have  already  dwelt,  as 
also  from  the  Catholic  tradition  which  started 
from  that  hour  and  continues  to  this  day,  in 
the   confession    of    the    Universal    Church    to 
her  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
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Once  again  this  great  confession  was  to  be 

made,  not  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  now  in  his 

moment  of  defection  and  denial,  but 

solemn     by  Him  whom  Peter  had  confessed, 

witness  to  Speaking  this  time  for  Himself.     And 

the  high  priest  rising  up,  said  to  Him : 

I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that  thou  tell  us 

if  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.    Jesus 

saith  to  him,  Thou  hast  said  it  (or  as  St  Mark 

gives  the  answer,  accommodating  it  to  Western 

ears,  I  am,  xiv.  62) :  hereafter  ye  shall  see  the 

Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

power  and  coming  with  the   clouds  of  heaven. 

Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  garments,  saying, 

He   hath   blasphemed.     But  they  said,   He   is 

guilty  of  death  (Matt.  xxvi.  62-66). 

The  high  priest  recognised  the  quotation  from 
Daniel :  he  knew  to  whom  and  by  whom  it  was 
said  in  Ps.  cix.,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  (cf. 
Matt.  xxii.  42-45) :  he  understood  the  signifi 
cance  of  those  attendant  clouds  of  heaven  ;  and 
therefore  he  said  virtually  what  we  find  the 
Jewish  multitude  crying  in  St  John  xix.  7  :  We 
have  a  law,  and  accordingly  to  this  law  He  ought 
to  die,  for  that  He  hath  made  Himself  out  Son 
of  God — not  surely  in  the  sense  in  which  every 
good  Jew  was  son  of  God,  but  Son  by  equality 
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and  identity  of  nature.     And  still  more  clearly  : 
For    a   good    work    we    do     not    stone    thee, 
but  because  tho^^  being  a   man,   makest  thyself 
God  (John   x.    33).     Jesus    of  Nazareth   was 
condemned   by  the  high  court  of  His  nation 
for   making    Himself    out    to    be   God ;    and 
so    indeed     He     did.       If    He    was     not     a 
blasphemer,  or  if  He  was  not  labouring  under 
a  miserable  hallucination,  then  indeed  He  was 
God.    We  gather  from  our  Lord's  own  account 
of  Himself  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel  this  theo 
logical  equation,   as  I   may  call  it,  the  Son  of 
Man  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  God  is 
the  Son  of  Man. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  avowedly  the  Gospel 
of  the   Divinity  of  Jesus   Christ.     They  who 
deny  that  Divinity  are  compelled  to  The  Fourth 
make  away  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.    Gospel- 
Yet  even  they  are  compelled  to  date    pel  of  the 
its  composition  from  the  first  half  of    Divinity 
the  second  century  at  latest,  and  to  allow  that 
it  expresses  the  belief  of  sub-apostolic  times. 
Upon    which    concession    a    Catholic    would 
observe :    What   the  Church   believed   in   the 
year  A.D.  140,  as  a  primary  article  of  faith,  she 
does    right   in   believing   now.      The   chiefest 
evidence  for  our   Lord's   Divinity,   as   I  have 
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said  before,   is   the  unchanging   belief  of  the 

Church  from  its  first  institution  to  this  hour. 

There  is  one  other  Scripture  witness  which  I 

must  not  pass  over,  that  of  St  Paul.     I  select 

one  passage,  which  is  at  once  a  clear 
1*  ]plui°f  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 

and  at  the  same  time  explains  most 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  alleged  against 
that  Divinity  from  the  phraseology  of  Scrip 
ture.  The  passage  I  refer  to  is  Phil.  ii.  5-11, 
with  which  I  will  conjoin  a  parallel  passage 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  v.  7-10. 
These  are  the  two  passages  in  full :  Be  of  that 
mind  among  yourselves  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thoiight  it 
no  robbery  [oux  apTraynovy  non  rapinam,  no  prize 
(R.V.)  to  be  snatched  without  paying  for  if]  to 
be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied 
[cKevcoa-ev]  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
becoming  in  the  likeness  of  man  ;  and  in  figure 
,  outward  mien,  more  superficial  than 
form\  found  as  a  man  He  humbled 
Himself,  being  made  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross :  wherefore  also  God  hath 
exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  the  name  that  is 
above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  may  bow  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
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of  things  on  earth,  and  of  things  under  the  earth, 
and  every  tongue  may  confess  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father 
[or  according  to  the  Greek:  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord  unto  the  glory  of  God  the  Father}  .  .  . 
(Heb.  v.)  Who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
putting  forth  prayers  and  supplications  to  Him 
that  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,  with  a 
loud  cry  and  tears,  was  heard  for  His  reverence, 
and,  Son  though  He  was,  He  learned  obedience 
from  what  He  suffered,  and  being  consummated, 
He  became  to  all  who  obey  Him  cause  of  eternal 
salvation,  being  called  by  God  a  high  priest, 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech. 

The  first  words  to  observe  are  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  He  took  the  form  of  a  servant, 
which  means  that  He  who  was  God  from 
eternity  became  man  in  time  (this  against 
Nestorius  with  his  two  Christs),  and  the 
form  of  God  was  as  real  as  the  form  of  a 
servant;  that  is  to  say,  Jesus  was  as  truly 
God  as  He  was  truly  man.  The  most  difficult 
term  in  the  passage  is  that  which  is  translated 
no  robbery,  or  in  the  Revised  Version  no  prize. 
I  do  not  think  no  robbery  correct.  St  John 
Chrysostom  in  his  homily  on  this  passage 
gives  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  in 
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these  words  : — "  Whatever  a  man  has  possessed 

himself  of  by  robbery,  and  holds  beyond  his 

due,    that    he   ventures    not    to    lay 

Interpreta-       ....  .  / 

tion  of  st  aside,  fearing  lest  it  be  lost  and  slip 
John      from  him,  but  clings  to  it  constantly  ; 

Chrysostom  fe 

whereas  he  who  holds  a  thing  as 
his  natural  right  is  not  afraid  to  waive  that 
right,  knowing  that  he  shall  suffer  no  such 
deprival.  Thus  the  Son  of  God  was  not 
afraid  to  waive  His  right ;  for  He  did  not 
regard  His  Divinity  as  a  thing  snatched  by 
violence,  and  was  not  afraid  of  anyone  taking 
away  from  Him  His  nature  or  His  right : 
therefore  He  laid  it  aside  [i.e.,  laid  aside  the 
state  and  dignity  of  it],  and  hid  it  away, 
thinking  Himself  none  the  worse  for  that. 
He  had  not  His  pre-eminence  by  robbery, 
but  by  nature,  nor  as  a  gift,  but  as  an  abiding 
and  safe  possession  :  therefore  He  shrinks  not 
from  taking  the  outward  appearance  of  private 
soldiers  (vTraa-Tria-rMv).  The  usurper  in  war 
fears  to  lay  aside  his  purple  robe,  but  the 
true  king  does  so  with  much  indifference." 

Those  who  know  St  Ignatius's  Spiritual 
Exercises  will  be  reminded  of  the  contrast 
between  Satan  the  Pretender  and  Christ  our 
Lord  the  Eternal  King,  in  the  meditation  in 
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the  Two  Standards.  With  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church  to  lead  the  way,  I  now  proceed  to 
explain  the  passage. 

The  Philippians  are  exhorted  (vv.  3,  4)  not 
to  be  contentious  or  jealous  of  dignity,  but  to 
forego  their  claims  and  give  way  to 
one  another,  each  taking  the  other  for    tion  of 
his  superior  in  all  humility,  and  that    Pafsase 
in  imitation  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
who  being  in  the  form,  or  nature,  of  God,  took 
upon    Himself  the    nature    of    a    servant,    or 
creature,    and    in    that    human    nature    thus 
assumed    did    not   consider   the  glory   of  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father  (John  i.  14)  a  thing 
to  be  greedily  seized  upon  (a/o7ray/>toV,  rapinam) 
and  displayed  in  His  flesh  from  the  first,  but 
came  among  men  as  a  man  like  the  rest,  and 
in  outward  mien  (crxruu-ari)  was  found  like  an 
ordinary    man :    thus     He    humbled    Himself 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh  (Heb.  v.  5),  that  is,  in 
the  days  of  His  mortal  life,  and  lived  under 
His  dignity,  shorn    of   His    connatural  right, 
choosing    to   behave  as   God's  servant  rather 
than    as    God's    Son,    and    learning    the   hard 
lesson  of  obedience  even  by  the  death  of  the 
Cross    (Heb.    v.    8) :    wherefore   God   exalted 
Him    in    the    day    of    His    resurrection,    and 
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showed  Him  forth  as  His  true  Son  by  nature 
(Acts  xiii.  33),  making  the  name  Jesus 
honoured  as  the  Incommunicable  Name  of 
God,  and  causing  all  creation  willingly  or 
unwillingly  in  the  end  to  adore  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  in  one  person, 
with  the  adoration  due  to  Adonai  Jahweh,  the 
Lord  God.1 

In  this  passage  we  have  Good  Friday 
together  with  Easter  Sunday,  the  humiliation, 
the  /ceVwo-t?,  or  emptying  out  of  divine  glory, 
characteristic  of  the  one,  with  the  exaltation 
and  fulness  of  glory  proper  to  the  other; 
and  He  who  is  humbled,  the  same  it  is  that 
exalted  (Eph.  iv.  9,  10) — humbled  as  Man, 
still  being  God,  and  then  exalted  as  the  Man- 
God. 

The  theological  term  kenosis,  borrowed  from 

this  passage  (eavrov  e/ceWo-e^,  he  emptied  himself, 

v.  7)  represents  the  theme  of  liveliest 

Kenosis  • 

discussion  in  modern  theology.  It 
concerns  us  only  so  far  as  it  yields  the 
explanation  of  the  passages  usually  quoted 
from  the  New  Testament  against  our  Lord's 
Divinity.  If  it  were  proved  that  a  duke  had 
gone  into  disguise  for  several  years  and  earned 
1  Cf.  Of  God  and  His  Creatures,  notes,  pp.  361,  365. 
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his  own  livelihood  by  the  commonest  occupa 
tions  ;  and  someone  afterwards  in  disparage 
ment  of  his  ducal  claims  were  to  say  :  "  He's 
no  duke,  why,  I've  worked  with  that  man  in 
the  pit "  ;  such  evidence  would  not  be  difficult 
to  rebut.  Charles  II.,  after  his  defeat  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester,  wandered  about  in 
an  involuntary  kenosis  under  various  disguises 
as  a  serving  man  or  a  peasant,  and  yet  I 
suppose  he  was  king  all  the  while.  So  our 
Lord,  choosing  for  thirty-three  years  to  forego 
the  divine  dignity  proper  to  His  human  nature, 
was  ignorant,  for  instance,  of  the  day  of 
judgement,  where  He  chose  to  remain  ignorant 
and  shut  off  a  matter  from  His  view  (Mark 
xiii.  32)  :l  He  was  amazed,  and  cast  down, 
and  full  of  grief  and  fear  in  the  Garden 
(Mark  xiv.  33,  34),  when  He  opened  to 
those  passions  the  gates  of  His  soul. 
He  learnt  obedience  (Heb.  v.  8),  inasmuch 
as  He  chose  to  frequent  the  school  of 
suffering. 


1  "  Knowing  as  God,  He  is  ignorant  according  to  the 
flesh  "  (<7ct/3/aKGJs),  St  Athanasius,  ad  Arianos,  iii.  43. 
So,  too,  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  quoted  in  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures, 
pp.  468-9,  eleventh  edition. 
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The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  proclaimed 

at  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  against  Arius, 

Consiiiar   wno  taught  that  the  Son  of  God  was 

Definitions  a  creature ;    and    in    the  Councils    of 

Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  A.D.  431,  450,  against 

Nestorius,  who  taught  two  Christs,  one   God 

and  one    Man.     St    Athanasius   was 

Nice, 

Ephesus,    the  presiding  spirit  at  Nice.     St  Leo 
Chalcedon  guided    the    Fathers    at    Chalcedon. 

SS.  Athanasius  and  Leo  are  the  two  doctors 
of  the  incarnation.  After  Nice,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  are  unfaltering  in  their  confession 
of  Christ's  Divinity.  But  before  Nice,  the 
ante-Nicene  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  while 
saying  many  things  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
— evidence  collected  by  Liddon  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  long 
before  him  by  Petavius  and  Bull — 

Liddon  J 

(Bampton  also  speak  at  other  times  with  a  more 
Lecture)    uncerta{n     sound.        Thus,     Liddon 

writes  (Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  428-9,  eleventh 
edition) : — "  Undoubtedly,  it  should  be  frankly 
granted  that  some  of  the  ante-Nicene  writers  do 
at  times  employ  terms  which,  judged  by  a  Nicene 
standard,  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory 
— terms  which,  if  they  admit  of  a  Catholic  inter 
pretation,  do  not  always  invite  one.  For,  in 
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truth,  these  ante-Nicene  Fathers  were  feeling 
their  way,  not  towards  the  substance  of  the 
faith,  which  they  possessed  in  its  fulness,  but 
towards  that  intellectual  mastership,  both  of  its 
relationship  to  cuter  forms  of  thought,  and  of 
its  own  internal  harmonies  and  system,  which 
is  obviously  a  perfectly  distinct  gift  from  the 
simple  possession  of  the  faith  itself. — The 
finished  intellectual  survey  and  treatment  of 
the  faith  is  a  superadded  acquirement :  it  is  the 
result  of  conflict  with  a  hostile  criticism. — 
Heresy  indirectly  contributed  to  form  the 
Church's  mind  : — it  unwittingly  forced  on  an 
elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  by 
its  subtle  and  varied  opposition. 

"  But  before  heresy  had  thus  accomplished  its 
providential  work,  individual  Church  teachers 
might,  in  perfect  good  faith,  attempt     Rjse  an(j 
to    explain    difficulties,    or    to     win     Deveiop- 

.  .   .  .  ment  of 

opponents,  by  enterprising  specula-  Theological 
tions,  in  this  or  that  direction,  which  Terminology 
were  not  yet  shown  to  be  perilous  to  truth. 
Not  indeed  that  the  universal  Church,  in  her 
collective  capacity,  was  ever  committed  to  any 
of  those  less  perfect  statements  of  doctrine 
which  belong  to  the  ante-Nicene  period. 
Particular  fathers  or  schools  of  thought  within 
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her  might  use  terms  and  illustrations  which 
she  afterwards  disavowed,  but  then  they  had 
no  Divine  guarantee  of  inerrancy,  such  as  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
faithful.  They  were  in  difficult  and  untried 
circumstances ;  they  were  making  experiments 
in  unknown  regions  of  thought ;  their  language 
was  tentative  and  provisional.  If,  without  lack 
of  reverence  to  such  glorious  names,  the  illustra 
tion  is  permissible,  the  Alexandrian  teachers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  were  relatively 
to  their  successors  of  the  age  of  the  Councils, 
in  the  position  of  young  or  half  educated 
persons,  who  know  at  bottom  what  they  mean, 
who  know  yet  more  distinctly  what  they  do 
not  mean,  but  who,  as  yet,  have  not  so  measured 
and  sounded  their  thoughts,  or  so  tested  the 
instrument  by  which  thought  finds  expression, 
as  to  avoid  misrepresenting  their  meaning 
more  or  less  considerably,  before  they  succeed 
in  conveying  it  with  accuracy." 

The  ante-Nicene   Fathers   were   beset   with 

many   heresies ;   and   in    combating   one   they 

Ariansand  sometimes  seem  to  give  place  to  its 

Sabeiiians  contrary.     There   was    not   only  the 

Incarnation  to  maintain,  but  also  the  mystery 

of  the  Holy  Trinity.     Not  only  was  the  equality 
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of  the  Word  with  the  Father  Kb  be  asserted 
against  the  Arians,  but  also  against  Sabellius 
it  was  necessary  to  argue  the  distinction  of 
Persons  between  Father  and  Son,  and  the 
procession  of  the  Son  from  the  Father  as  from 
the  origin  of  all  Godhead.  Sabellius,  an 
African  in  the  early  third  century,  taught  that 
one  and  the  same  Divine  Being  as  giving  the 
Old  Law  was  called  the  Father,  as  born  of 
Mary  was  called  the  Son,  as  given  to  the 
Apostles  was  called  the  Holy  Ghost :  thus 
there  was  no  Trinity  of  Persons,  but  a  Triple 
manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  Person. 
With  such  an  antagonist  as  Sabellius  before 
him,  a  controversialist  was  apt  to  widen  to  the 
utmost  the  difference  between  Father  and  Son, 
and  in  his  zeal  he  might  readily  be  betrayed 
into  expressions  that  might  seem  to  confine 
Godhead  to  the  Father  only.  In  those  days 
theological  terminology  was  not  yet  fixed ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  accept  in  an  orthodox  sense  a 
phrase  which  afterwards  came  to  bear  an 
heretical  meaning,  as  that  Christ  was  the 
"  Minister  of  the  Father";  or  to  repudiate  as 
containing  Sabellian  heresy  a  term  like  the 
opoovariov,  or  consubstantiality,  which  was  after 
wards  consecrated  as  the  Catholic  expression 

c 
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of  the  unity  of  substance,  although  not  of 
person,  between  Father  and  Son.  It  is  much 
to  our  purpose  to  remark  that  writers  such  as 
St  Justin  and  Origen,  who  in  some  places 
speak  obscurely  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
enunciate  it  clearly  in  others.  A  Catholic 
reading  a  Catholic  author,  of  two  possible 
interpretations  of  his  mind  will  prefer  the  more 
Catholic. 

Strongly  as  I  adhere  to  Newman's  theory  of 
development  of  doctrine,  yet,  in  considering  the 
Development  definition  at  Nice  of  the  equality  of 
of  Doctrine  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  the 
definitions  at  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  of  the 
unity  of  person,  along  with  the  distinction  of 
natures  in  Christ,  so  far  as  these  definitions 
taken  together  define  the  Divinity  of  Christ — 
I  should  not  call  these  definitions  a  develop 
ment  of  doctrine,  but  rather  a  settlement  of 
terminology,  a  repudiation  of  incident  heresies, 
a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  clearly  held  from 
the  first.  From  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  issue 
was  plain.  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  risen,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  either  is  God  or  He  is 
not.  And  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
proclaimed  him  God.  But  scientific  terms  like 
hypostasis,  ousia,  persona,  natura,  those  had  to 
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be  sought  out,  defined,  and  adapted  as  vehicles 
for  the  ever-abiding  belief  in  the  Blessed 
Trinity  and  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Word. 

The  whole  edifice  of  Christianity  is  built 
upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  If  Christianity 
is  Divine,  Christ  is  God.  As  Christianity  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  so  Christ  is  its  King 
and  He  is  God.  Anything  short  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  God- Man  on  earth  is  not 
Christianity. 
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Note  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  subject  of  the  Lecture. 

COMMUNICATIO  IDIOMATUM 

As  one  and  the  same  person  is  at  once  God  and  Man, 
we  can  predicate  of  this  same  person  both  divine  and 
human  attributes.  This  is  called  communicatio  idio- 
matum,  or  communication  of  characteristics.  Thus  we 
say  that  God  was  born,  God  suffered,  God  died  ;  nor  is 
it  always  necessary  to  add  in  the  flesh,  though  that  is 
always  understood.  Or  we  may  say,  the  Son  of  Mary  is 
the  Eternal  God.  We  may  also  say,  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus  is  eternal,  meaning,  in  His  Divine  nature.  But  we 
must  not  put  it  in  the  abstract,  the  Humanity  of  Christ 
is  eternal,  for  that  would  mean  that  He  is  eternal  as  man, 
which  He  is  not.  Similarly,  the  Humanity  of  Christ  is 
not  omnipresent,  nor  omnipotent,  nor  self-existent,  nor 
infinite.  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  all  these  things,  but 
not  as  man.  Briefly,  the  Humanity  of  Christ  is  not 
God,  but  the  Man  Christ  is  God. 

We  must  also  notice  a  small  ambiguity  that  besets  the 
word  humanity.  It  may  be  taken  for  a  purely  abstract 
substantive,  for  what  one  might  have  called  the  human- 
ness  of  Christ,  or  the  fact  of  His  being  man.  But  it  is 
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usually  employed  in  a  concrete  sense,  to  denote  that 
whereby  He  is  man,  namely,  His  human  Body  and  Soul, 
and  in  that  sense  we  shall  speak  of  the  Sacred 
Humanity. 

The  Sacred  Humanity  is  not  God,  it  is  not  eternal,  it 
is  not  infinite,  it  is  not  everywhere,  but  only  in  Heaven, 
and  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  There  are  Divine 
attributes  whidi  cannot  possibly  attacti  to  a  human 
body  and  soul.  But  the  "  moral  attributes,"  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  Godhead  do  attach  to  the  Sacred  Humanity. 
These  are  principally  sanctity  and  dignity.  The  Sacred 
Humanity  is  holy  with  all  the  holiness  of  God  :  it  is 
infinitely  holy.  Though  it  is  not  God,  yet  it  is  of  Divine 
dignity,  because  it  is  the  Humanity  of  the  Son  of  God — 
the  Flesh  and  Blood,  Hands,  Feet,  Heart,  Body  and  Soul 
of  the  Eternal  Word.  It  is  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  the  Divinity,  like  a  live  coal  with  fire.  It 
is  alive  and  instinct  with  Godhead.  This  causes  St 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  say  it  is  "divinised."  Being  of 
Divine  dignity,  the  Sacred  Humanity  is  adorable  with 
the  one  adoration  that  is  given  to  God  Himself,  whose 
Humanity  it  is,  and  inseparable  from  Him.  It  is  adored, 
not  as  Flesh  and  Blood  simply,  but  as  the  Flesh  and 
Blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  why  the  Church  of 
God  ever  makes  so  much  of  the  Sacred  Humanity.  You 
cannot  make  too  much  of  it :  for  it  is  sovereignly  holy 
and  sovereignly  adorable. 

On  the  text,  Adore  ye  His  footstool,  because  it  is  holy 
(Ps.  xcviii.  5),  in  connection  with  that  other  text, 
Heaven  is  my  throne  and  earth  my  footstool  (Isa.  Ivi.  i), 
St  Augustine  writes  (Enarrationes  in  Psalmis,  h.  1.)  : 
"I  am  thrown  into  perplexity.  I  fear  to  adore  earth, 
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and  on  the  other  hand  I  am  afraid  of  not  adoring  the 
footstool  of  my  Lord.  In  my  doubt  I  turn  to  Christ, 
and  I  find  how  without  impiety  one  may  adore  earth, 
and  without  impiety  may  adore  His  footstool.  For  He 
took  earth  of  earth  :  for  flesh  is  of  earth,  and  of  the 
flesh  of  Mary  He  took  flesh.  And  because  in  that  same 
flesh  He  here  walked,  and  gave  us  that  flesh  to  eat  for 
our  salvation,  and  no  one  eats  that  flesh  without  having 
first  adored  it,  a  way  is  found  of  adoring  that  footstool  of 
the  Lord,  and  how  we  may  not  only  not  sin  by  adoring,  but 
should  sin  if  we  did  not  adore."  Similar  is  the  language 
of  St  Leo  (Serm.  73)  :  "  That  with  no  doubtful  faith,  but 
with  certain  knowledge,  it  should  be  held,  that  that 
nature  was  to  be  seated  with  God  the  Father  on  His 
throne,  which  had  lain  in  the  sepulchre."  li  To  be 
seated  with  God  the  Father  on  His  throne,"  means  to  be 
adorable  with  the  adoration  that  is  given  to  God  the 
Father.  The  phrase  is  explained  by  the  Church's  hymn 
at  Matins  on  Ascension  Day  : 

Peccat  caro,  mundat  caro, 
Regnat  Deus  Dei  caro. 

"  Flesh  sinneth,  flesh  cleanseth :  the  flesh  of  God 
reigneth  as  God"  (Oxford  and  Cambridge  Conferences, 
1897-1899,  by  Joseph  Rickaby,  pp.  108-111). 
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WORKS  that  may  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  lecture  : — 

Franzelin — De  Verbo  Incarnate. 

Perrone — Prcelectiones  Theologicce. 

Hurter — Theologies  Dogmaticce  Compendium. 

Fouard — Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

Didon— • -Jesus  Christ. 

Rickaby — Oxford  and  Cambridge  Conferences. 

Liddon — Bampton  Lectures. 

Gore — Bampton  Lectures. 

Sanday— Art.  " Jesus  Christ"  {Hastings1  Biblical  Dic 
tionary). 

Marsh  —  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  ( Westminster 
Lectures,  1905). 

Barnes  —  The  Witness  of  the  Gospels  ( Westminster 
Lectures,  1905). 

Harris — Pro  Fide. 

Pearson — Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

Farrar — The  Life  of  Lives. 
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PREFACE 

THE  peculiar  difficulty  which  attends  the  con 
sideration  of  the  Will,  with  regard  to  its  freedom 
or  determination,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  merely  a  division  of  a  much  larger  one,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without  some 
attention  to  questions  in  which  the  Will  is  not 
directly  concerned.  The  precise  view  which  is 
taken  of  freewill  and  necessity  must  always 
depend  mainly  on  the  general  principles  of 
psychology  which  are  adopted. 

The  aim  of  the  following  lecture  is  therefore 
to  expound  one  view  of  the  matter,  which  is 
mainly  that  of  what  is  called  Scholastic 
Philosophy  ;  and  to  show  that  it  furnishes  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  than 
any  other. 

This  indeed  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  good 
reason  for  holding  the  view  advocated  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  opinions  are  held  by 
many  persons  which  render  it  impossible  for 
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them  to  do  so.  These  opinions,  covering  as 
they  do  a  much  wider  field  than  that  to  which 
the  lecture  was  limited,  have  only  been  incident 
ally  touched  upon  ;  that  is,  the  conclusions  as  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Will,  to  which  they  necessarily 
lead,  have  been  submitted  to  criticism  on  internal 
grounds,  but  the  general  principles  on  which 
those  conclusions  are  based  have  been  passed 
over  with  a  bare  mention,  as  belonging  more 
directly  to  the  subjects  of  other  lectures  in 
this  series.  A  full  consideration  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Existence  of  God,  by 
Mgr.  Canon  Moyes,  Modern  Freethought,  by  Fr. 
Gerard,  S.J.,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  by 
Dr  Aveling. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL 

WE  may  consider  the  Will  from  two  distinct 
points  of  view.  One  is  that  of  the  philosopher, 
who  seeks  to  determine  what  its  nature  Two  aspects 
and  action  are  in  themselves  ;  the  other  °.f  thf 

subject — 

is  that  of  the  theologian,  who  desires  philosophical 
to    gain   some   idea   of   its   relation    to    theo^gical 
the  supreme  will  of  God. 

It  is  to  the  former  aspect  of  the  sub 
ject — the  philosophical — that  interest  is  chiefly 
directed  at  the  present  day.  For  the  moment, 
people  are  more  curious  about  their  relation  to 
their  material  environment  than  about  any 
connection  they  may  have  with  an  im 
material  and  supra-sensible  order  of  things ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  human  Will  they  are  less 
ready  to  inquire  whether  its  freedom  is  implied 
in  its  relations  with  its  Creator,  than  whether  it 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  force  independent  of  the 
order  of  nature  in  which  it  acts.  And  in  any 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  freewill,  it  is  certainly 
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true  that  the  philosophical  question  must  take 
precedence  of  the  theological ;  since  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  Will  is  not  free  by  nature,  no 
theological  considerations  can  show  it  to  be  so  : 
while  if  freedom  can  be  shown  to  be  inherent 
in  the  Will,  it  is  possible  indeed  to  suppose  that 
this  freedom  may  be  suppressed  or  modified  by 
Divine  power  ;  but  we  have  at  any  rate,  in  that 
case,  a  basis  for  theological  speculation  which  is 
otherwise  wanting. 

I  propose  therefore  to  consider  the  question 

first   and    chiefly    from    the    philosophical    side. 

Though    I    shall   have  a  word  to  say 

The  former  11-1 

to  be  treated  on  the  theological  question,   1  do  not 
at  greater    intend  to  discuss  it  at  length,  for  the 

length 

reasons  I  have  given. 

I    would    first    of  all    remind    you    that    the 

Council  of  Trent  *  has   defined   the  freedom  of 

the  Will  to  be  of  faith.     Those  there - 

COTrent°f    fore  who  Accept   the  authority  of  the 

Catholic    Church    as    final    are   bound 

to    this    conclusion.       But    no    theory    on    the 

subject    has   ever   been   imposed  by  the   Church 

as  authoritative;    and   consequently,   so  long  as 

we  hold  the  Will  to  be  free  we  are  at  liberty  to 

maintain  what  view  we  please  as  to  the  arguments 

*  Sess.  vi.  can.  5. 
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by  which  this  conclusion  is  to  be  arrived  at, 
and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  freedom  of 
the  Will  is  exercised.  In  this  respect  we  have 
a  considerable  latitude  of  choice  ;  and  though  I 
hope  to  place  before  you  arguments  which  as 
I  venture  to  think,  show  the  Determinist  or 
necessitarian  hypothesis  to  be  quite  untenable. 
I  do  not  at  all  claim  for  the  account 

More  than 

I   shall  give  of  the  action  of  the  Will  one  opinion 
that    it    is    the    only    one    that    may     tenable 
reasonably   be   held,    though   it    is    certainly    the 
one  which  has   the   highest  degree   of  support. 
You     are     moreover    fully    within    your     right, 
whether    as    Catholics    or   as    thinkers,    if    you 
choose    to    hold    that   the    Will    is    free    simply 
on  negative  grounds — i.e.,  because  the  opposite 
view  is  certainly  untenable  ;  without  adopting  any 
positive  argument  in  favour  of  your  conclusion. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject, 
we  must  first  define  the  terms  we  are  to  employ. 
What  precisely  are  we  to  understand 
by  freedom,  in  this  connection;  and 
what  is  meant  by  the  Will  ? 

Now    freedom    is    generally    defined   as    the 
absence  of  external  constraint.     In  this 

Freedom 

sense  all  that  the  freedom  of  the  Will 

means  is  the  absence  of  any  external  hindrances 
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to    its   following  the  law  of  its   nature.      Some 
thinkers    refuse    to    understand    it   in    any  other 
sense  than  this.      Locke,   for  instance,   considers 
that    the   only    intelligible    sense   which    can    be 
attached  to  the  phrase   "Freedom  of  the  Will" 
is  freedom  to  do  what  one  wills  ;  and  Huxley  in 
like  manner  says  that  the  only  sense  in   which 
he  can  understand  it  is   that  of  freedom  to  do 
as    one    likes    within    certain    limits.*       But    of 
course  much  more    than    this    is    usually  meant 
by  freewill.     What  we  ordinarily  mean  to  express 
by  freedom  as  predicated  of  the  Will  is  that  it 
is   not    merely   free    from    external    interference 
with  the  law  of  its  action,  but  that  its  freedom 
is  itself  that  law  :   the   Will,    in   other  words,   is 
not  merely  able   to  act  when  set   in  motion  by 
its  proper  causes,   but  is  itself,   in   some  degree 
at  least,   the  cause  of  its   own  actions.     Deter- 
minists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  Will, 
however  free  to  act   in   its  own  way,    is    set  in 
motion  and  directed  by  causes  external  to  itself, 
as   everything  else  in   the   world   is.     A   motor 
car  is  free  when  the  road  before  it  is  unobstructed 
and  its  machinery  is  working.      But  it  can  only 
move  by  the  action  of  the  driver  upon  it.     Now 

*  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  21  ;  Huxley,  Science 
and  Morals. 
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the  upholders  of  freewill  maintain  that  the  Will 
represents  both  car  and  driver  :  while  Determinists 
hold  that  the  car  alone  represents  the  Will,  which 
can  only  act  when  driven  by  an  external  cause. 
The  Will  is  of  course  the  only  thing  to  which 
freedom  in  the  former  sense  is  ever  ascribed. 

Then  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Will  ? 
Our  definition  of  it  must  depend  on  the  view 
which  we  take  of  the  constitution  of 

.11          The  Will 
human    nature.       If    we    consider    that 

man  is  constituted  by  matter  and  nothing  else, 
then  the  Will,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
freedom  can  be  attributed  to  it,  cannot  _,  , 

Materialist 

exist :  it  is  practically  identical  with  view  of 
appetite.  Thus  with  Hobbes*  the 
Will  is  the  "  last  appetite "  preceding  the 
action  :  with  Locke  t  it  is  merely  the  power  to 
perform  actions:  with  Herbert  Spencer J  it  is  a 
combination  of  "  states  of  consciousness  "  :  and  it 
is  obvious  that  freedom,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  it  for  the  present  purpose, 
cannot  conceivably  be  attributed  to  appetite,  or 
power,  or  states  of  consciousness  ;  since  we  can 
only  think  of  them  as  the  results  of  causes, 

*  Leviathan,  part  i.,  chap.  6. 
t  Hum.  Und.,  ii.  16. 

t  Principles  of  Psychology. 
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outside  themselves,  in  the  physical  constitution 
or  environment  of  the  person  in  whom  they  exist. 
In  this  view  the  Will  is  not  a  faculty,  but 
merely  one  of  a  succession  of  physical  states. 

There  could  scarcely  be  any  more  effectual 
way  of  proving  that  the  Will  is  not  free,  than  to 
prove  that  the  Will  does  not  exist.  But  of  this 
we  have  no  proof.  What  is  offered  us  is  merely 
an  assumption.*  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
assumption  being  made  ;  but  what  I  venture  to 
assert  is  that  it  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be 
verified,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected.  I  will 
not  go  at  length  into  this  question,  which  is,  I 
need  hardly  say,  a  very  large  one,  and  goes  far 
beyond  our  present  scope.  It  is  enough  for  my 

*  Professor  Bain  (The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p.  311, 
2nd  edition)  considers  that  the  Will  is  built  up  from  a 
basis  of  spontaneity,  self-conservation,  and  retentiveness, 
under  u  laws  of  association."  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  these  qualities  are  inherent  in  matter,  we 
have  surely  no  right  to  attribute  them  to  it ;  and  a  law  of 
association  would  seem  to  imply  something  more  than 
matter  for  its  subject.  We  can  see,  for  instance,  material 
objects  obeying  the  law  of  gravity.  But  no  one  has  ever 
seen  them  in  the  act  of  associating  ideas  ;  and  it  is  surely 
an  arbitrary  assumption  to  assert  that  they  do  so,  without 
conclusive  evidence,  such  as  we  do  not^possess,  that  nothing 
but  matter  exists.  The  somewhat  crude  suggestion  of 
Locke  (Human  Understanding),  that  God  may  have 
endowed  material  bodies  with  thought,  seems  really  to 
be  a  complete  statement  of  the  Materialist  position. 
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purpose  to  point  out  that  if  an  assumption 
explains  the  facts  for  the  explanation  of  which 
it  has  been  made  ;  and  provided  there  is  no  rival 
hypothesis  to  dispute  its  authority,  then  it  may 
be  accepted,  provisionally  at  least,  as  sufficient. 
But  if  it  fails  to  account  for  the  facts,  and  if  there 
is  another  hypothesis  which  does  account  for 
them,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  reverse.  Now 
I  hope  to  show  that  the  assumption  that  man 
has  no  soul,  and  therefore  no  Will,  and  by  conse 
quence  no  freewill,  is  in  the  latter  and  not  the 
former  predicament.  The  assumption  that  man 
has  only  a  material  nature  will  not,  I  submit, 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  Will :  whereas  the 
theory  that  man  has  a  free  Will  does  account  for 
them,  and  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
accounted  for.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  Determinist  hypothesis  does  not  account 
for  the  facts,  the  Materialist  theory,  which 
necessarily  issues  in  Determinism,  must  be  so 
far  discredited  ;  and  if  further  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  theory  of  freewill  does  account  for  them, 
the  postulate  of  an  immaterial  soul  upon  which 
that  theory  rests  will,  so  far,  be  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  must  hold  the  ground  in  the  absence 
of  any  successful  rival. 

I  will   therefore  assume  for  the  present   that 
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we  have  souls,  as  well  as  bodies — i.e.,  a  rationa 

.  and  immaterial  as  well   as   a   material 
Existence  of 

Soul       and    merely   animal    being ;    and    that 
assumed     Qur  sou\s  pOSSess  the  three  powers,  or 

faculties,  of  memory,  intellect,  and  will.  Follow 
ing  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  I  will  define  Will  as  the 
appetitive  faculty  of  the  rational  nature  ;  i.e.,  the 
Will  is  to  our  immaterial  and  rational  nature  what 
appetite  is  to  our  material  nature.  Thus  the 
object  of  the  appetite  is  something  concrete, 
something  material ;  while  the  object  of  the 
Will  is  an  idea,  or  something  abstract  and 
immaterial  ;  which  is  present  to  the  mind,  and 
not  merely,  if  at  all,  to  the  senses.  A  little 
reflection  will,  I  think,  convince  us  that  we  have 
the  two  faculties  of  Will  and  appetite,  and  that 
they  are  readily  distinguishable  from  one  another. 
They  exist  often  in  close  connection  with  each 
other  ;  as  when,  for  instance,  the  appetite  craves 
for  dinner,  and  the  Will  thereupon  fixes  upon  a 
menu  which  shall  be  agreeable,  wholesome,  and 
not  too  expensive ;  using  for  that  purpose  the 
intellect,  which  considers  the  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  food  ;  and  the  memory,  which 
recalls  their  previous  effects  upon  the  bodily 
organs.  They  not  unfrequently  come  into 
mutual  opposition  —  as  when  the  appetite 
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demands  something  which  the  intellect,  acting 
upon  remembered  physical  experiences,  or 
possibly  upon  medical  advice,  declares  to  be 
unwholesome,  and  the  will  consequently  rejects 
what  the  appetite  craves — or  perhaps  yields  to 
it,  with  disastrous  consequences. 

The  freedom  of  the  Will  is   therefore  to   be 
defined   as   the   power  of   choosing  between   the 
various  objects  presented  to  it  by  the 
intellect,    in    contradistinction     to    the 
Determinist    theory    that    the    Will    is 
unable    to    choose    any    other    object    than    that 
which  it  actually  does  choose. 

Now  I  have  first  of  all  to  point  out  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  human  race  has  already 
agreed  that  every  sane  person  of  years 
of  discretion  is  possessed  of  this 
freedom  of  choice.  All  our  moral 
judgements  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  this 
is  the  case.  Praise  and  blame  are  awarded 
according  to  the  power  which  a  person  is 
supposed  to  have  had  of  acting  otherwise  than 
as  he  did:  "qui  potuit  malum  facere  et  non 
fecit "  is  the  comprehensive  definition  of  a  good 
man,  which  is  formulated  by  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  moralists,  and  which  the  world  has  hitherto 
found  no  reason  for  altering.  If  we  try  to 
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imagine  a  world    in  which    Determinism  should 

be   universally   in    possession,   we   come  face  to 

face  with  a  moral  revolution  of  amazing 

The  result  of 

Determinism  proportions.      JN  o  one  in  such  a  world 
amoral      WOuld  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  help 

revolution 

his  actions,  given  the  conditions 
under  which  he  has  to  act :  the  duty  of  the 
moralist  and  the  legislator  would  be  simply  to 
provide  the  conditions  most  favourable  in  every 
case  to  virtue ;  actions  which  are  now  con 
demned  as  immoral  would  then,  it  must  be 
supposed,  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  imperfect  conditions ;  and  the  blame 
(if  in  any  sense  blame  could  still  be  attached  to 
anything)  would  be  due,  not  at  all  to  the 
criminal,  but  entirely  to  the  society  which  pro 
duced  him.  Thus,  the  contemplation  of  the 
highest  virtue  and  of  the  most  degraded  vice 
would  leave  us  alike  unmoved ;  we  should  no 
more  think  of  condemning  the  burglar  who  robs 
us,  or  of  praising  the  benefactor  who  enriches  us, 
than  we  now  think  of  condemning  the  east  wind 
or  praising  the  sunshine.  A  prison  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  would  excite  in  us  precisely  the  same 
feelings ;  and  the  love  of  mother,  or  wife,  or 
friend,  if  we  were  logical  (as  happily  those  who 
hold  Determinist  principles  seldom  are),  would  be 
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esteemed  among  human  beings  precisely  as  it  is 
by  the  occupants  of  a  farmyard.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  see  how  society  could  continue  in 
anything  like  its  present  form,  if  mankind 
once  gave  up  its  belief  in  freewill.  The  interest 
of  life  would  assuredly  have  vanished — the  springs 
of  feeling,  which  are  the  motive  power  of  action, 
would  have  been  dried  up  at  their  source.  I  do 
not  deny  that  a  new  basis  for  quasi-moral 
judgements  or  for  the  natural  affections,  might 
conceivably  be  discovered  in  such  a  case.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  much  promise  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Determinist  systems  of  morality — whether  the 
Comtist  or  the  Spencerian — which  are  now 
before  the  world. * 

However  that  may  be,  the  virtual  agreement 
of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  freewill  is  un 
questionable,  and  is  a  piece  of  evidence  that 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  does  not  of 
course  amount  to  proof:  mankind  has  been, 
and  may  probably  still  be  mistaken  about  many 

*  The  fact  that  individuals  who  have  adopted  Deter 
minist  principles  are  for  the  most  part  not  less  moral  or 
affectionate  than  their  neighbours  goes  to  show  that  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  those  principles  in  practice.  But  it 
may  be  admitted  that  Determinism  cannot  be  sporadically 
acted  on  by  individuals  under  social  conditions  which 
assume  the  truth  of  its  contrary. 
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things.  But  its  mistakes  have  been  invariably 
in  its  inferences  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  for  it  to 
be  deceived  as  to  matters  of  direct  consciousness 
— whether  that  consciousness  comes  through  the 
senses  alone,  or  by  any  other  means  as  well.* 

Now  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  consciousness 

of  freedom  of  choice  cannot   be  based,  as  it   is 

popularly  supposed  to  be,  upon  a  direct 

Grounds  of  intujtion  of  freedom  as  such.      For  the 

consent 

idea  of  freedom  is  mainly  a  negative 
one  (the  absence  of  constraint),  and  must  there 
fore  be  inferred  and  not  perceived.  It  is,  more 
over,  an  idea  and  not  a  thing,  and  consequently 
is  the  work  of  the  mind,  not  an  object  of  the 
senses  :  it  is  further  a  complex  idea,  made  up 
of  the  ideas  of  a  motive,  an  action,  and  the 
absence  of  any  external  constraining  influence  : 
it  can  therefore  only  be  obtained  by  a  synthetic 
process — a  putting  together  of  ideas — which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  train  of  thought,  which 
may  indeed  be  instinctive  and  even  unconscious, 
but  is  none  the  less  necessary. 

But  though  our  sense  of  freedom  depends  on 

*  It  is  no  doubt  certain  that  all  knowledge  is  founded 
on  sense-perception.  But  if  the  mind  is  also  conscious  of 
itself  as  the  thinking  subject,  this  consciousness  must  be 
essentially  independent  of  the  senses,  though  sense-per 
ception  must  be  its  necessary  condition. 
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an  inference  which  is  liable  to  error,  it  is 
nevertheless  based  on  some  thing  of  Freewill  a 
which  we  are  directly  conscious,  and  matter  of 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  therefore  mference 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  universally 
mistaken.  This  something  is  the  sense  of  effort 
which  more  often  than  not  accompanies  choice  ; 
and  the  effort  itself  is  by  no  means  physical, 
though  it  is  often  associated  with  physical  effort, 
but  purely  mental.  It  would  seem  that  our  idea 
of  freedom  depends  in  the  last  resort  on  this 
feeling  of  effort,  of  which  we  are  aware  in  much  the 
same  way  as  that  in  which  we  are  aware  of  our 
own  existence  and  personal  identity.  From  this 
consciousness  we  infer  that  we  are  ourselves  the 
authors  of  our  own  choice  :  from  the  frequent 
necessity  of  this  effort,  we  infer  that  there  may 
be  forces  opposed  to  any  particular  choice  we  may 
make  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  we  frequently  resist 
and  overcome  these  forces,  we  conclude  that  the 
decision  rests  finally  not  with  them,  but  with  our 
wills — and  so  arrive  at  the  complex  idea  of  freedom. 
Now  it  is  contended  by  the  upholders  of 
freedom  that  this  inference  is  a  correct  Butthe 
one ;  and  its  validity  can  hardly  be  inference  is 
denied  by  anyone  who  admits  the 

reality  of  the  intuition  upon  which  it  depends. 

B 
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Accordingly,  it  is  here  that  the  Determinist 

argument  joins  issue.     Nature,  we  are  told,  has 

played  a  trick  upon  mankind  something 

Determinist  ]ike  that  whjch  conjurors  caU   "forcing" 

argument  J 

a  card.  The  conjuror  invites  one  of  his 
audience  to  choose  a  card  from  the  pack  which 
is  held  out  to  him  :  he  chooses  one,  as  he  thinks, 
freely ;  but  in  fact  he  takes  the  one  which  the  con 
juror  intends  him  to  take,  and  he  is  really  unable 
to  choose  any  other.  The  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  cases  is  this.  The  conjuror 
can  and  does  tell  us  how  his  trick  is  performed  ; 
in  fact,  we  only  believe  in  the  trick  because 
we  are  shown  "how  it's  done";  whereas  the 
Determinist  argument  fails  at  precisely  this  point. 
It  assures  us  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a  trick, 
but  tells  us  nothing  of  the  method  by  which 
Nature,  the  conjuror,  has  succeeded  in  taking  us 
all  in. 

What  we  are  told   is   this.     Everything  has 
a    cause,    and    that   cause    is   external   to   itself; 

nothing,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence, 
Causation   .  •; 

is  uncaused — and   to    be  self-caused    is 

the  same  thing  as  to  be   uncaused.*     We  have 

no  reason    to  suppose  that  the  Will    is   exempt 

from    this    law   of  causation ;    on    the   contrary, 

*  Cf.  Huxley,  Science  and  Morals, 
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we  have  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  subject  to 
it,  as  everything  else  is.  The  advance  of  know 
ledge  has  by  degrees  simplified  our  notions  of 
causation.  Whereas  the  early  Greek  philosophers 
thought  of  four  ultimate  causes — "<f>u(ri$,  (Wy/o/, 
TVXI>  KC"  ™v  T<*  &'  ou>Qp<*Trov™  (nature,  necessity, 
chance,  and  all  human  action),  we  have  already  got 
rid  of  necessity  and  chance  as  independent  causes, 
and  human  action  has,  in  fact,  been  also  elimi 
nated,  though  the  fact  of  its  elimination  has  not 
yet  been  universally  accepted.  Thus  Nature  alone 
remains  as  the  one  supreme  cause,  to  which  all 
other  causes  are  reducible.  Now,  how  does 
Nature  act  upon  the  Will?  It  constrains  it  by 

furnishing  it  with  motives.     We  cannot 

.  .11  r    Motives 

act  without  a  motive,  and  the  cause  of 

our  actions  is  always  the  strongest  motive  pre 
sented  to  the  Will.  The  idea  of  Will  acting 
as  a  disturbing  force  in  the  order  of  Nature, 
incalculably  and  irresponsibly,  is  a  mere  imagina 
tion  :  no  such  thing  has  ever  been  experienced  : 
we  all  practically  admit  that  the  Will  is  dominated 
by  the  strongest  motive  when  we  acknowledge, 
as  we  must,  that  we  have  a  reason — good  or 
bad — for  everything  we  do.  If  we  inquire  what 
a  motive  is,  and  how  the  strength  of  motives  is 
constituted,  the  answer  is  plain.  A  motive  is  a 
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possible  object  of  desire  or  choice,  and  it  is 
strong  or  weak  according  as  it  corresponds  more 
or  less  with  the  character  of  the  person  affected  ; 
which  again  is  the  result  of  heredity  and 
experience,^  and  is  found  on  analysis  to  consist 
merely  in  a  combination  of  states  of  consciousness. 
We  delude  ourselves  by  the  imagination  of  an 
"ego"  behind  these  states  of  consciousness, 
which  "  determines  their  cohesions "  ;  whereas 
there  is  no  such  "ego"  in  existence,  but  the 
states  of  consciousness  "cohere"  with  external 
motives  according  to  an  absolute  law.  We 
cannot  say  in  all  cases  what  the  precise  element 
of  character  may  be  that  is  specially  related  to 
a  particular  motive ;  but  this  in  time  will  no 
doubt  be  discovered.  At  present  the  dependence 
of  volition  upon  external  circumstances  is  so  far 
calculable,  that  the  actions  of  the  great  majority 
of  any  number  of  persons  in  given  circumstances 
may,  by  the  aid  of  statistics,  be  accurately  pre 
dicted.  The  effort  of  which  we  appear  to  be 
conscious  in  determining  our  choice  is  really  only 
the  influence  of  motives  upon  us  :  we  imagine  we 
are  deliberating  when  we  are.  really  only  sub 
mitting  to  the  influences  of  contrary  motives,  of 
which  the  strongest  prevails  in  the  end. 
*  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 
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The  Determinist  theory  may  be  illustrated 
thus.  Suppose  a  stone  to  be  thrown  straight  up 
into  the  air  :  the  impulse  of  the  throw 

Illustration 

contends  with  and  for  a  time  overcomes 
the  force  of  gravity  :  presently  it  slackens,  and 
the  stone  is  balanced  for  an  instant  in  equilibrium  : 
then  gravity  prevails  and  the  stone  falls  to  earth. 
Suppose,  further,  that  the  stone  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  thought,  and  imagine  it  reflecting 
on  its  actions,  and  thinking  that  it  has  chosen 
to  fly  upwards ;  then  that  it  has,  while  in 
equilibrium  debated  with  itself  whether  to  ascend 
higher  or  to  return  to  the  ground,  and  decided 
on  the  latter  alternative,  and  you  will  have  a 
picture  of  the  supposed  freewill  in  action,  delibera 
tion,  and  decision. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  First,  it  will 
be  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  will  take  Determinist 
the  trouble  to  observe  his  own  actions  theory,  how 
for  a  short  time,  together  with  the  fartrue 
mental  processes  which  precede  and  accompany 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  without  a  motive 
of  some  sort.  It  may  be  a  good  one  or  a  bad 
one,  adequate  or  inadequate,  but  without  a 
motive — i.e.,  a  reason — action,  and  consequently 
volition,  is  practically  inconceivable.  We  may 
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act  and  will,  indeed,  out  of  what  is  called 
perversity  ;  but  even  then,  the  motive  is  to  show 
our  independence  of  character,  or  to  surprise  or 
shock  our  friends  :  if  we  succeed  in  avoiding  one 
motive,  it  is  only  (as  Professor  Bain  says)  to  fall 
into  the  arms  of  another.  Secondly,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  strength  and  influence  of  a 
motive  are  very  largely  determined  by  the  char 
acter.  For  "what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  and  what  a  man  desires  or  does 
not  desire,  likes  or  dislikes,  depends  on  what 
his  character  is.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  character  is  formed  to  a  great  extent 
by  experience,  through  the  acquisition  of  habits, 
and  by  heredity.  But  that  there  is  something 
more  involved  in  the  constitution  of  motives 
than  character,  and  therefore  something  which 
experience  and  heredity  will  not  wholly  account 
for,  I  hope  to  show  presently.  Fourthly,  since 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  objects  in  regard  to 
which  all  men  are  disposed  alike,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  action  of  a  number  of  persons  in  given 
circumstances  can  be  predicted  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  according  to  the  extent,  more  or  less, 
to  which  the  necessary  disposition  prevails  among 
mankind.  Thus  it  is  fairly  certain  that  any 
number  of  hungry  persons,  who  have  food  set 
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before  them,  will  eat  it  ;  or  that  any  crowd 
assembled  in  the  road  will  disperse  at  the 
approach  of  a  motor.  But  as  the  community  of 
disposition  in  regard  to  the  motive  presented 
decreases,  so  also  will  the  possibility  of  prediction 
decrease.  It  may  be  quite  possible  to  foretell 
in  round  numbers  how  many  persons  will  travel 
by  a  particular  train  from  the  city  on  a  given 
day  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether 
a  particular  cab  would  be  engaged  or  not  at  a 
given  moment  :  in  the  one  case  there  is  an  obvious 
motive  common  to  a  large  number  of  persons, 
in  the  other  there  may  probably  be  none. 

But  now,  having   made   these  admissions,    I 
must  indicate  the  reasons  which  make 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  Determinist  I*easons  for 

denying  it 

position  as  a  whole. 

i.  As  a  hypothesis,  though  there  is  in  it  no 
a  priori  impossibility,  it  fails  to  account  for  the 
facts,  and  therefore  must  be  rejected. 

-ni         r  i    •    n       •        r    -i  r  Does  not 

1  he  tacts  which  it  tails  to  account  for  account  for 


are  first,  the  general  conviction  of  man- 

i  •    j         i  •   i  i  i     •      •        consent 

kind,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  in 
favour  of  freewill.     No  attempt   at   explanation 
is    ever    made  :   the    conviction    is   said    to   be  a 
mistaken   one,    and    that    is    all.       But    if  it    is 
asserted    that    Nature    has    deceived    us    with  a 
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conjuror's  trick,  we  must  see  "how  it  is  done" 
before  we  can  accept  the  statement.  If  the 
delusion  is  said  to  rest  on  the  notion  that  there 
is  an  "ego"  behind  the  states  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  Will,  it  must  be  shown  not  only 
that  the  notion  is  untrue,  but  also  how  mankind 
ever  came  to  possess  it ;  or  rather,  the  demonstra 
tion  of  its  untruth  must  necessarily  include  the 
explanation  of  the  error ;  as,  for  example,  the 
demonstration  of  the  Copernican  System  not  only 
proved  the  world  to  be  round,  but  also,  incidentally, 
explained  why  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  flat. 

Secondly,    it    fails    to   account  for  the  sense 

of  effort  accompanying  choice,   upon    which,   as 

we   have   seen,    the   general    belief  in 

And  sense  of  freewin    jg     foundedt       If    chojce    js    nQt 
effort 

active  but  passive,  if  the  Will  is  moved, 
and  does  not  move  itself — how  did  mankind 
ever  come  to  mistake  the  one  for  its  precise 
contrary  ?  How  did  people  ever  come  to  dis 
tinguish  a  weak  Will  from  a  strong  one,  as  we 
all  commonly  do,  if  the  strength  or  weakness 
is  not  in  the  Will  at  all,  but  in  the  motives  ? 

2.  All    discoveries,   of    truth    have 

Cannot  be 

acted  on  in    beneficial  practical  consequences  ;  they 
prac  ice      must     necessarily    have    such    conse 
quences,  since  every  fresh  discovery  definitely  in- 
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creases  the  harmony  between  mankind  and  its 
environment.  But  the  discovery  that  the  Will  is 
not  free  has  no  such  consequences  :  the  fact,  as 
we  have  said,  is  quite  the  contrary. 

Though  we  have  not  freewill,  says  Bishop 
Butler,  we  must  act  as  if  we  had  it.*  Now  I 
would  ask,  Could  any  great  discovery  have  ever 
been  accepted  as  true  upon  such  a  condition  ? 
If  we  had  been  told  that  the  world  is  round,  but 
that  we  must  act  as  if  it  were  flat ;  if  we  heard 
that  America  had  been  discovered,  but  that  we 
must  act  as  if  there  were  no  such  continent  in 
existence ;  if  we  were  told  that  anaesthetics  were 
accessible  and  safe  for  sufferers,  but  that  they 
must  in  no  case  make  use  of  them — should  we 
believe  the  representations  of  the  professed 
discoverers  in  those  cases  ? 

3.   We  are  by  no  means  bound  to  believe  in 

universal  causation,  but  quite  the  contrary.     It 

~  is  at  least  obvious  that  if  we  follow  in 

Causation 

is  not       imagination    the   chain    of    cause   and 

universal         rr  i        •       • 

etiect  to  its  beginning,  we  must  come 
to  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect — which  in  other 
words  is  uncaused  ;  for  otherwise  we  must  imagine 

*  Analogy,  ch.  vi.,  "  Though  it  were  admitted  that  this 
opinion  of  necessity  were  speculatively  true  ;  yet  with  regard 
to  practice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  false." 
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a  circle  in  which  ultimately  the  effect  produces 
its  own  cause,  or  else  we  must  produce  the  series 
to  infinity,  both  of  which  alternatives  are  incon 
ceivable.  I  do  not  say,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  Will  is  uncaused  ;  but  that  there  is  no 
necessity  of  thought  which  compels  us  to 
think  of  everything  as  caused  by  something 
else  ;  there  must  be  one  thing  at  least  which  is 
not  so  caused. 

4.   But    the    foundation    of  the    Determinist 

argument    is    the     assumption     that     the    Will 

necessarily   acts    under    the   influence 

What  is 

meant  by  the  of  the  strongest  motive.      I  his  sounds 
Strongest   wejj .    |3ut    a    verv   \{^\Q   consideration 

Motive  .,1111  . 

will  show  that  the  assumption  is  entirely 
baseless.  What  reason  have  I  for  thinking  that 
the  motive  on  which  I  act  is  the  strongest  ? 
Only  the  fact  that  I  act  upon  it.  But  if  the 
argument  is  that  a  motive  is  the  strongest 
because  I  act  on  it,  and  I  act  on  it  because  it 
is  the  strongest,  we  are  in  a  vicious  circle,  which 
can  prove  nothing.  The  argument  set  out  in 
full  appears  to  be  this  : — "  I  have  no  freedom  of 
choice,  but  am  influenced  entirely  by  motives  : 
the  motive  which  influences  me  must  be  stronger 
than  those  which  do  not  :  therefore  I  act  on 
the  strongest  motive  :  therefore  I  have  no  freedom 
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of  choice."  We  could  hardly  have  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  the  circular  form  of  argu 
ment. 

This  theory  of  the  strongest  motive  has 
indeed  some  weight,  if  it  is  admitted  that  man 
has  no  Will  at  all,  but  is  merely  "a  highly 
differentiated  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  and 
gaseous  envelope,"  adrift  on  the  tide  of  universal 
causation.  But  this  is  what  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  we  have  already  seen,  do  not  allow  us 
to  admit. 

There  is,  besides,  a  class  of  facts  which 
requires  special  notice  in  this  connection.  We 
are  told  quite  truly,  that  the  strength  of  a 
motive  in  relation  to  the  individual  is  constituted 
by  his  character,  which  again  is  the  result  of 
heredity  and  experience.  But  it  is  very  frequently 
the  case  that  a  person  acts  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  character,  and  quite  as  often  as  not  he 
does  so  without  the  introduction  into  his 
surroundings  of  any  new  circumstance  which 
can  constitute  a  motive  for  his  actions.  Take 
the  case — unhappily  a  very  common  one — of  a 
confirmed  drunkard.  Let  us  suppose — what  is 
only  too  easy  to  suppose — that  he  is  such  by 
heredity,  by  habit,  and  by  environment.  On  a 
particular  Saturday  his  attention  has  been  called — 
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perhaps  at  a  Salvationist  meeting — to  the  future 
awaiting  the  drunkard  in  hell-fire.  This  is  no 
new  idea  to  him  :  he  is  familiar  with  the  notions 
of  hell  and  damnation,  and  frequently  refers  to 
them  in  his  ordinary  conversation.  But  on  this 
particular  occasion  his  attention  having  been 
specially  directed  to  these  notions,  he  runs 
counter  to  his  ordinary  habits  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  character  ;  passes,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  the  public-house  he  usually 
patronises,  and  goes  home  sober.  Now  where 
in  the  character  or  environment  of  this  man — 
who  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  personage — is 
the  element  that  has  for  the  moment  constituted 
the  fear  of  hell  a  stronger  motive  than  the 
love  of  drink  ?  We  may,  if  we  choose,  assume 
that  it  has  been  latent  throughout  his  life,  and 
depends  upon  some  unrecorded  experience,  or 
some  unaccountable  reversion  of  heredity.  Or 
we  may  say  that  he  has  freely  directed  his 
attention  to  a  consideration  which  he  had 
previously  chosen  to  neglect,  and  has  acted  on 
a  motive  which  he  has  practically  constructed 
for  himself.  I  submit  that  in  the  entire  absence 
of  evidence  we  have  no  right  to  make  the 
assumption  on  which  the  former  conclusion 
is  based,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  only  one 
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possible,    consistently    with     the    facts    of     the 
case. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  recently  said  *  that  "  we 
follow  the  strongest  motive ;  but  there  is  some 
thing  in  ourselves  that  constitutes  this  We  make 
motive,  and  regulates  its  strength."  I  our  own 
readily  accept  this  statement,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  as  a  true  account  of  the  relation 
between  motive  and  Will.  Whether  it  implies 
freedom  or  not  must  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  our  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  motives 
on  which  we  act ;  whether,  that  is  to  say,  we 
are  unable  to  help  contributing  whatever  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  motive  and  regulates  its 
strength,  or  are  free  to  give  or  withhold  it  at 
our  choice.  But  if  we  invest  external  objects, 
or  our  ideas  of  them,  with  the  character  of 
motives  by  any  necessary  and  so  to  speak  auto 
matic  process,  such  as  the  attraction  of  a 
particular  character  by  a  particular  idea,  then 
the  Will  is  dominated  by  the  motive,  and  both 
by  the  nature  of  things  ;  Will  and  motive  cohere 
like  two  bubbles  which  meet  on  the  surface  of 
a  stream,  both  of  them  atoms  in  the  vast  current 
of  existence  rolling  aimlessly  through  space. 
But  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  refuse 
*  Hibbert  Journal,  March  1905. 
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acceptance  to  such  a  theory  of  volition ;  we 
must  therefore  conclude  that  we  ourselves  give 
or  refuse  spontaneously  the  essential  charac 
teristics  of  motives  to  our  ideas  ;  and  thus  we 
may  be  said  truly,  though  in  a  somewhat 
figurative  sense,  to  follow  the  strongest  motive  : 
provided  that  it  is  understood  that  it  is  we  who 
give  the  motive  its  strength  by  our  own  free 
volition. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  our  inquiry 

at  which  we  might  very  well  be  content  to  stop. 

We   have    seen    that   the    facts    which 

Conclusion 

of  negative   lie   before  our  view  do  not  admit    of 

argument      the      application       Qf      the       theory       of 

Determinism,  but  necessarily  imply  some  sort 
of  freedom  in  the  Will :  and  since  in  order  to 
be  free  it  must  exist,  not  merely  as  an  aspect 
of  a  material  organism — as  power,  or  a  state 
of  consciousness,  but  as  a  faculty  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  in  some  degree  independent  of  the 
material  organism  which  belongs  to  it — it  follows 
that  the  hypothesis  which  denies  to  humanity  any 
nature  that  is  not  material,  is  discredited  ;  and 
the  assumption  with  which  we  started,  that  man 
has  an  immaterial  soul,  is  thereby  justified.  One 
may,  I  think,  be  very  well  content  to  know  that 
the  rough  common  sense  of  mankind  is  right  in 
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its  belief  that  the  Will  is  free,  the  opposite  belief 
being  manifestly  untenable,  without  troubling 
to  inquire  further  as  to  the  nature  and  precise 
limits  of  its  freedom. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  further  facts  and 
considerations  which  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  Will's  freedom  and  the  method  of  its 
operation,  and  are  at  least  interesting;  and  which 
we  cannot  leave  entirely  without  notice. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Will  is  a  faculty 
of  the  rational  nature,  and  that  its  action  is  so 
far    limited    that    it    can    only    pursue 
intellectual    ideas.       I     will     now    call   Lim;^7s 

of  Will 

your  attention  to  another  limitation 
of  the  Will's  action  ;  a  very  important,  and  I 
think  a  very  obvious  one.  It  can  only  seek 
what  is  good,  or  what  at  least  appears  to  be  so. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  we  must  seek  our 
own  happiness  or  well-being ;  and  all  our  actions, 
with  the  volitions  on  which  they  depend,  are 
necessarily  directed  to  this  one  supreme  end. 
We  may  be  very  often  mistaken  as  to  the  means 
by  which  this  end  is  to  be  attained  ;  and  the 
means  which  we  choose  must  often  be  adapted 
only  to  its  partial  attainment  under  the 
generally  untoward  circumstances  of  human 
life.  But  the  object  which  is  ultimately  in  our 
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view  is  invariably  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  that  circumstances  will  permit  us 
to  secure.^  Thus  a  martyr  chooses  torture  and 
death  because  of  the  perfect  happiness  to  which 
he  believes  they  will  bring  him  :  a  poor  mother 
denies  herself  food  and  clothing  because,  her 
choice  being  limited  by  circumstances,  it  will 
give  her  greater  happiness  to  see  her  child 
healthy  and  warm  than  to  enjoy  these  benefits 
herself  at  her  child's  expense  :  a  University  oar 
goes  through  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  his 
training,  because  he  expects  to  derive  greater 
happiness  from  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  boat 
and  possible  victory  than  from  an  uninterrupted 
indulgence  in  tobacco  and  made  dishes.  "  Qui 
studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam  multa 
tulit  fecitque  puer" — so  Horace  puts  the  philo 
sophy  of  the  Will  in  a  nutshell. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  Will  necessarily 

follows  the  motive  that  is  for  it  identified  with 

Th  Will  g°°d-     ^ts  freedom  consequently  must 

determined  lie    in    a   power   of    so    identifying,    or 

to  good    refusing    to    identify  motives   with    the 

good  to  which  it  is  determined.     But  we  must 

*  Compare  Bramhall  (Controversy  with  Mr  Hobbes)  : 
"Though  the  Will  be  blind,  yet  its  object  is  good  in 
general,  which  is  the  end  of  all  human  action." 
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remember  that  the  Will  and  the  intellect  are 
distinct  faculties,  and  have  their  distinct  functions 
(though  it  is  probable  that  both  are  necessary 
factors  of  the  ego,  or  personality,  so  that  neither 
can  be  at  any  moment  independent  of  the  other). 
Therefore,  in  analysing  the  functions  of  the  will, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  them  with 
those  of  the  intellect ;  strictly  speaking,  the  Will 
cannot  deliberate,  nor  the  intellect  choose. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  part  of  the  The  Intellect 
intellect  to  estimate  the  relative  value  and  the 
of  different  motives,  and  so  to  speak, 
to  report  on  them  to  the  Will,  which  then  chooses 
the  one  which  is  considered  on  the  whole  to  be 
the  best.  But  again,  it  is  the  Will  that  initiates 
all  action,  whether  mental  or  physical ;  therefore 
the  consideration  of  motives  by  the  intellect  can 
only  take  place  at  the  bidding  of  the  Will.  We 
have  then,  apparently,  this  curious  situation — 
that  the  intellect  and  the  Will  obey  one  another 
in  turn :  the  Will  commands  the  intellect  to 
consider  the  motives  before  it ;  and  the  intellect 
determines  the  action  of  the  Will  by  the  report 
which  it  makes  on  them.  But  before  the  Will 
can  bid  the  intellect  investigate,  the  subjects  of 
investigation  must  obviously  have  been  somehow 

presented    to    it ;    and    since   these   subjects   are 

c 
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necessarily  intellectual  ideas,  they  must  be  present 
to  the  intellect  before  they  can  be  transmitted  to 
the  Will.  Thus  we  perceive  a  double  function 
of  the  intellect,  active  and  passive.  It  first 
merely  reflects  ideas  (which  it  derives  ultimately 
from  the  senses)  without  reasoning  about  them, 
and  in  this  it  may  be  considered  passive  ;  then  it 
actively  considers  the  alternative  motives  before 
it,  if  so  ordered  by  the  Will ;  and  makes  its 
report,  on  which  the  Will  acts.  Thus  the 
intellect  is  first  a  mere  passive  reflector,  by 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  the  Will's  permission, 
and  secondly  an  active  agent  by  the  Will's 
express  command. 

Now,  if  you  have  followed  me  through  this 
somewhat  intricate  analysis,  you  will  have 
recognised  first,  that  the  process  I  have  tried  to 
describe  is  a  matter  of  constant  experience' — and 
it  is  plain  that  experience  alone  can  be  the  judge 
of  any  account  that  is  given  of  the  Will's  opera 
tion  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Will's  freedom  is 
exercised  in  initiating,  or  refusing  to  initiate  the 
process  of  investigation  in  regard  to  any 
particular  motive. 

illustration          ^et  me  tr^  an<^  i^ustrate  tne  matter 

by   a    concrete   example.       I    go    into 

a  shop  to   buy  a  hat ;    I    necessarily  desire    the 
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kind  of  hat  that  will  contribute  most  to  my 
happiness — that  is  to  say  a  cheap  one,  a  well- 
fitting  one,  and  one  of  graceful  appearance. 
Four  hats  are  offered  for  my  inspection,  A,  B, 

C,  and    D  :   I    look   at    them   all,  and  receive  a 
certain  intellectual  impression  of  them  in  conse 
quence.     Then  I  begin  a  careful  examination  of 
each  one  separately.     I  reject  A,  because  it  fails 
to  fit  my  head  ;  I  reject  B  also,  because  it  is  too 
expensive  ;  but  I  find  C  in  every  way  suitable, 
so  I  buy  it,  and  trouble  myself  no  further  about 

D.  Now  I  might  plainly,  if  I  had  chosen,  have 
proceeded    to   examine    D,    and    restrained    my 
desire  to  possess  C  until  I  had  done  so  :  possibly 
in  that  case   I   might  have  found   D    to    be   an 
even  more  attractive  hat  than  C.     Then  I  should 
have  had  what  has  been  called  an  affective  Will 
towards    C,    but    an    effective,    or    elective    Will 
towards  D.*     Or,  again,  I  might,  if  I   had  been 
in  a  great  hurry,  have  taken  the  first  that  came  ; 
I  might  have  considered  it  more  for  my  happiness 
to  wear  a  hat  too  large  for  me  than  to  waste 
time    in    choosing    another.       In    either    case    I 
should  have  exercised  my  freedom  in  commanding 

*  Rickaby,  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  45  :  "  What  attracts 
the  sensitive  appetite,  commonly  allures  also  the  effective 
Will,  though  on  advertence  the  elective  Will  may  reject  it." 


use 
motives 
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my  intellect  to  consider  the  qualities  of  the  hats 
before  me  whether  partially,  exhaustively,  or  not 
at  all.  But  I  was  absolutely  bound  to  take  the 
hat  I  finally  thought  the  best  in  all  respects  ;  in 
other  words,  I  cannot  help  obeying  the  final 
report  of  my  intellect  as  to  the  value  of  the 
various  motives  in  respect  of  the  necessary  end 
of  all  my  actions,  happiness. 

Freewill,  then,  acts  through  the  intellect  ;  it 
follows  that  its  right  exercise  consists  in  the 
The  right  ^  consideration  of  all  motives,  the 
e  of  result  in  that  case  being  the  perception 
of  what  under  the  circumstances  is 
truly  the  best :  the  judgement  is  then  in  accord 
ance  with  the  actual  facts.  When  the  Will  is 
perverse,  the  intellect  judges  hastily  or  partially  ; 
and  its  verdict  is  then  likely  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  realities  of  the  case.  Thus  the  pleasures 
of  sin  may  be  chosen  freely  if  attention  is 
withheld  from  its  consequences  :  *  virtue  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  choice  of  those  who  consider  not 

*  Compare  St  Thomas's  account  of  the  sin  of  the  fallen 
angels.  They  sinned  in  the  only  way  they  could,  by 
choosing  what  was  desirable  in  one  aspect,  but  wholly  bad 
in  another ;  they  adverted  to  the  former  aspect,  but  paid 
no  attention  to  the  other.  Summa  I.  63,  i. — u  Hujusmodi 
peccatum  non  praeexigit  ignorantiam,  sed  absentiam  solum 
considerationis  eorum  quse  considerari  debent." 
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merely  its  present  inconveniences,  but  also  its 
future  reward,  and  the  penalties  of  rejecting  it. 
"We  needs  must  love  the  highest,  when  we  see 
it" — so  Lord  Tennyson's  King  Arthur  sums 
up  the  distinguishing  features  of  all  right  action 
—perhaps  with  greater  scientific  accuracy  than 
his  literary  creator  intended. 

The  great  merit  that  I  would  claim  for  this 
account  of  the  Will's  operation  is  that  This  theory 
it  explains  all  the  facts  for  which  accounts  for 

-  .  the  facts 

explanation  is  required. 

i.  The  sense  of  effort  which  accompanies 
choice  is  obviously  caused  by  the  force,  greater 
or  less,  which  the  Will  applies  to  the  intellect 
when  it  compels  it  to  consider  further  motives, 
while  already  under  the  influence  of  an  affective 
desire  for  one,  which,  of  course,  may  be  either 
action  of  some  kind  or  a  refusal  to  act  at  all. 
Thus  by  a  strong  Will  is  to  be  understood  one 
which  forces  the  intellect  to  keep  in  view  the 
remoter,  but  possibly  most  important  aspects  of 
its  motives,  in  spite  of  the  affection  which  the 
more  obvious  ones  excite  in  it.  A  weak  Will 
is  one  which  is  readily  attracted  by  the  more 
obvious  motives,  and  so  neglects  the  considera 
tion  of  the  remoter  ones.  A  sluggish  Will  is 
one  which  makes  the  most  of  "libertas  contra- 
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dictionis,"  by  preferring  inaction  to  action  when 
ever  possible. 

2.  The  moral  judgements  of  mankind  in  general 
find  confirmation  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Praise  and  blame  are  awarded  to  persons  who 
might  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  they  did, 
because  they  followed,  or  neglected,  the  right 
motive.  But  if  they  followed  it,  it  was  because 
they  considered  it ;  if  not,  it  was  because  they 
neglected  to  do  so.  Thus  persons  are  sometimes 
excused  for  wrongdoing  because  they  knew  no 
better — t.e.t  the  right  motive  had  never  been 
presented  to  their  minds  :  sometimes  they  are 
not  excused,  because,  though  they  knew  no 
better,  we  think  they  "ought  to  have  known" — 
i.e.,  the  right  motive  was  before  their  minds,  but 
they  neglected  to  consider  it. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
we  have  a  rational  account  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  of  conscience,  remorse,  and  repent 
ance.  The  Will  chooses  hastily  on  incomplete 
consideration,  and  a  wrong  action  is  done.  After 
wards,  but  too  late,  the  Will  sets  the  intellect 
in  action  upon  the  motives  which  surrounded 
the  misdeed :  it  perceives  the  right  course  to 
take,  but  the  Will  can  choose  no  longer,  since 
the  moment  for  acting  has  passed.  Hence  the 
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discomfort  of  the  Will  which  is  called  remorse, 
and  which  is  the  first  step  to  repentance.  When 
the  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  said,  "  My 
poverty  but  not  my  Will  consents,"  he  expressed 
in  a  poetical  paradox  his  sense  that  he  was 
doing  wrong,  because  he  confined  his  view  to 
the  immediate  relief  which  his  wrong  action 
would  bring  him  ;  though  he  knew  that  he  was 
avoiding  the  consideration  of  higher  motives, 
which  if  he  had  forced  himself  to  consider  them, 
would  necessarily  have  influenced  his  Will  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  we  cannot  act  without 
a  motive,  and  that  this  motive  is  always,  in  the 
last  resort,  our  own  happiness.     But  we  are  free 
to  choose  the  means  by  which  happiness   is   to 
be  attained  ;    and  whether  we  choose  rightly  or 
wrongly  depends  upon  the  consideration  which 
we  give  to  the  means  we  have  before  us. 

4.  We  have  also  seen  that  one  test  of  the 
truth  of  a  theory  is  the  nature  of  the  practical 
consequences   which  flow  from  it.     A  true  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  Will's  freedom  must  enable 
us,  not  indeed  to  force  it  to  act  rightly,   which 
would  imply  that  it  is  not  free,  but  certainly  to 
help  it  to  do  so.     Now,  if  the  account  just  given 
is    true,   how  can  people  best   be  helped  to  do 
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right  ?  Evidently,  by  making  true  information 
on  all  possible  motives  as  easy  as  possible  to  be 
obtained  by  the  intellect — in  other  words,  by 
education.  And  here  again  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  is  in  our  favour  ;  for  it  is  precisely 
to  education  that  the  civilised  world  is  looking 
at  this  moment  as  the  great  regenerator  of  morals  ; 
though  unhappily  there  is  a  perverted  notion 
abroad  that  the  most  important  and  most  certain 
facts  are  best  excluded  from  the  educational 
curriculum. 

5.  We  have  seen  that  the  Will,  if  it  is  free, 
must  in  a  sense  be  self-moved.  But  there  is 
certainly  a  difficulty  in  supposing  it  to  be  absolutely 
so.  For  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  con 
ceive  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  thing 
which  is  self-moved.  That  one  is  of  course  the 
"primum  movens,"  the  Source  of  all  motion  ;  and 
there  cannot  well  be  two  such  sources,  much 
less  a  number  equal  to  the  myriads  of  individual 
human  Wills. 

But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  now  within 
our  grasp.  The  Will  can  have  no  phenomenal 
cause  outside  itself,  since  its  action  is  spontaneous, 
as  some  physical  processes  are  said  to  be.*  But 
it  depends  on  the  first  cause,  the  primal  Source 
*  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p.  297  seq. 
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of  life  and  energy,  from  which,  like  everything 
else,  the  Will  derives  its  nature  and  action.  This 
cause  is  God,  who  moves  the  Will  to  act,  not 
as  His  instrument  merely,  but  "secundum 
proprietatem " — according  to  its  proper  nature, 
an  essential  part  of  which  is  spontaneity,  or 
freedom. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  aspect  of  freewill  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  which  I  propose  to  dis-  Theolo  ical 
cuss  very  briefly,  namely  the  theological,  aspect  of 
We  have  in  this  regard  to  inquire  how 
the  freewill  of  man  is  related  to  the  supreme 
Will  of  God.  We  have  just  seen  very  broadly 
what  the  relation  is :  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  and  their  prime  mover.  He  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  being  anything  less  than  this. 
But  as  Creator  He  has  given  to  everything  its 
proper  nature,  and  though  the  action  of  every 
creature  depends  on  Him,  He  so  to  speak 
respects  the  nature  He  has  created,  and  causes 
it  to  act  according  to  its  own  laws.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  He  is  able  to  suspend  those  laws, 
and  to  cause  His  creatures  to  act  independently 
of  them.  But  such  a  departure  from  the  order 
of  Nature  is  a  miracle ;  and  since  miracles  are 
outside  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry,  we  need 
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not  consider  whether  the  freedom  of  the  Will 
has  ever  been  suspended  by  Divine  power  or  not. 
The  question  is  as  to  its  normal  relations  with 
Divine  power. 

Two   difficulties    occur    in    respect    of  these 
Difficulties  relations. 

i.  God  is  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  and  all 
things  must  consequently  be  foreordained  by 
j.  pre-  Him  from  eternity.  If  this  is  so,  how 
destination  can  the  human  Will  be  free?  If  all 
its  actions  are  already  determined,  and  their 
results  known  and  woven  into  the  great  scheme 
of  creation,  they  must,  it  is  sometimes  thought, 
be  necessary  in  the  same  way  as  the  growth  of 
a  vegetable  or  the  actions  of  solid  bodies  under 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

But  the  answer  is  a  fairly  simple  one.  The 
free  actions  of  the  Will  are  foreseen  and  allowed 
for ;  they  and  their  results  are  present  to  the 
Divine  mind  beforehand,  and  so  enter  into  what 
we  may  call  its  calculations.  It  is  not,  however, 
strictly  correct  to  speak  of  God's  foreknowledge 
simply,  as  if  it  in  any  way  resembled  that  fore 
knowledge  which  is  occasionally  possible  with 
human  beings.  The  Divine  mind  acts  in  eternity, 
not  merely  in  time ;  and  "  in  seternitate  omnia 
simul " — in  eternity  all  things  are  present — there 
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is  neither  future  nor  past.  It  is  from  neglect 
of  this  consideration  that  the  apparent  difficulty 
has  arisen. 

This  question  is  often  confused  with  one 
which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  it,  and  with  which 
we  are  not  now  concerned,  namely,  how  can 
God's  action  as  Creator  be  morally  justified, 
seeing  that  He  creates  freely  with  the  foreseen 
consequences  of  sin  and  suffering?  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  now  :  I  will 
merely  observe  that  there  is  an  answer,  and  that 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  answer  to  the 
question  we  have  been  considering. 

2.  It  is  a  theological  axiom  that  grace  is 
necessary  for  any  meritorious  action,  and  that 
grace  is  necessarily  efficacious  when  such 

r  IT-          -i        T      •       2-  Grace 

actions  are  performed  by  its  aid.      It  is 
asked,  therefore,  Can  the  Will  be   free,   if  it  is 
unable  of  itself  to  perform    meritorious  actions  ; 
and  when  it  does  perform    them   by  efficacious 
grace,  is  not  its  action  necessitated  ? 

Now  this  question  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one,  relating  as  it  does  to  matters  in  themselves 
obscure,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  have  not 
probably  sufficient  data  for  a  complete  answer. 
It  is,  however,  of  by  no  means  primary  import 
ance,  though  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  has 
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been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  many 
volumes.  The  controversies  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians,  and  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  at 
once  occur  to  our  minds  ;  and  many  of  us  have 
probably  been  amused  by  the  famous  Letters,  in 
which  the  wit  of  Pascal  has  enlivened  though 
scarcely  illuminated  the  subject. 

I  shall  hold  myself  excused  from  following 
the  intricacies  of  "  sufficient  grace  which  is 
insufficient,"  and  the  manner  in  which  efficacious 
grace  becomes  efficacious.  I  will  content  myself 
with  remarking  that  there  are  many  opinions 
on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  anyone  to  frame  a  theory  which  will  not  be 
identical  with  some  one  of  those  which  are  law 
fully  held  in  the  Church.  It  is  easy  enough, 
however,  to  arrive  at  a  general  conclusion,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  most  people.  If  the  Will  is 
essentially  free,  it  is  certain  that  it  must  normally 
be  so,  whether  influenced  by  Divine  grace  or 
not ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  if  we  are  unable 
to  define  precisely  the  mode  in  which  Almighty 
God  chooses  to  assist  the  Will  without  prejudicing 
its  freedom;  since,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  opera 
tion  of  Divine  grace  only  shares  that  obscurity 
in  which  the  great  majority  of  our  surroundings 
in  this  world  are  involved.  For  my  own  part, 
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it  seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
intellect  may  be  enlightened  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  action  of  the  Will  practically  certain, 
while  leaving  its  freedom  unimpaired.  But  I 
would  pronounce  no  opinion  on  this  point. 


APPENDIX  I 

OF  the  numerous  questions  asked  at  the  close  of  the  fore 
going  lecture,  very  few  bore  directly  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  confined  ;  for  the  most  part  the  questions 
dealt  with  problems  arising  out  of  the  subject,  and  of 
great  interest  and  importance  in  themselves,  but  not 
properly  falling  within  the  limits  of  a  lecture  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Will. 

It  would  be  merely  tedious  to  reproduce  the  individual 
questions  and  answers  here ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
their  general  character,  with  that  of  the  solutions  given. 

i.  Some  difficulty  seemed  to  be  felt  about  the  relation 
of  motives  to  the  Will,  as  set  forth  in  the  lecture.  How 
is  it  possible,  for  example,  to  sin,  if  the  Will  is  determined 
to  good  ;  and  how  does  the  question  of  good  arise  when 
action  has  to  be  taken  on  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

It  will,  I  think,  be  readily  perceived  that  according  to 
the  theory  of  freewill  advocated  here,  wrongdoing  of  any 
sort  is  the  result,  practically,  of  ignorance.  The  Will  is 
moved  by  the  conclusion  of  the  intellect,  as  to  what  is  the 
best  action  to  be  taken.  But  the  intellect  is  liable  to  error, 
which  may  arise  from  want  of  information,  or  from  an 
incomplete  examination  of  the  motives  presented  to  it  • 
which  [again  may  be  due  to  mere  haste,  or  to  such  an 
adherence  to  one  motive  as  will  exclude  the  due  con- 
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sideration  of  the  rest  :  as  when  a  person  is  so  strongly 
attracted  by  the  advantages  of  something  offered  for  sale 
that  he  altogether  neglects  the  consideration  of  its  cost. 
Such  decisions  of  the  Will  may,  of  course,  be  culpable  in 
various  degrees,  or  possibly  not  culpable  at  all.  But  they 
depend  invariably  on  a  wrong  verdict  of  the  intellect, 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  Will,  as  to  what  is  good  ;  the 
Will,  in  effect,  says,  uThis  is  so  good  that  I  will  not 
consider  whether  that  may  be  better  or  not."  Again, 
the  apparent  good,  on  which  the  Will  acts,  may  be  only 
a  very  subordinate  kind  of  good  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  action,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  of 
the  kind  which  is  the  proper  end  of  the  action  ;  other 
wise  the  action  proceeds  on  a  wrong  motive.  A  jury,  for 
instance,  has  to  give  its  verdict,  not  from  consideration 
of  the  welfare  of  the  defendant,  but  according  to  the 
evidence  ;  the  good  that  might  perhaps  in  some  cases 
result  from  action  in  accordance  with  the  latter  motive 
is  hopelessly  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  to  act  on  it  is,  in 
the  circumstances,  dishonest.  Such  a  defective  action  of 
the  intellect  is  exemplified  in  the  verdict  "Not  guilty,, 
but  don't  do  it  again  " — in  which  it  is  obvious  that  either 
the  intellect  was  defective,  or  else  the  Will  was  perverse  ; 
in  the  former  case  the  verdict  would  not  have  been  morally 
culpable. 

It  was  apparently  supposed  by  some  that  the  Will 
may  some  day  be  proved  to  be  necessitated,  without  pro 
ducing  the  consequences  that  were  put  forward  in  the- 
lecture  as  certain  to  follow  a  general  acceptance  of 
Determinism  by  mankind ;  as  the  world  was  proved  to  be 
round,  in  spite  of  the  contention  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Copernican  system  that  its  inhabitants  would  in 
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that  case  fall  off.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  opinion  of 
mankind  as  to  the  shape  of  the  world  did  not  affect  their 
adhesion  to  it ;  whereas  it  is  precisely  the  opinion  of 
mankind  as  to  freewill,  and  nothing  else,  that  forms  the 
basis  of  their  moral  judgements.  In  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  psychological  questions  are 
not  susceptible  of  mathematical  proof  or  disproof,  since 
they  deal  with  the  ultimate  facts  of  human  experience, 
and  mathematical  demonstration  requires  as  its  foundation 
some  certainty  prior  to  the  facts  with  which  it  deals. 

2.  It   was   suggested,   as   a   criticism  of  the  view  pro 
pounded  in  the  lecture,  that  as  Materialist   philosophers 
do   not   ascribe    the    intellectual    processes    to    any    such 
entity   as   a   soul,   separate   or    separable   from   the   body, 
we   have   therefore   no   right   to    quote   their    conclusions 
as   evidence   in   favour   of  the  soul's  existence.     But  the 
point  is  simply  that,  as  Materialism  gives  no  account  of 
the   manner    in    which    the    material    organism    may    be 
supposed    to    perform    the    functions    which    are    called 
intellectual,  we  have  nothing  to  support  their  view  but 
their  bare  assertion,  and  the  difficulty  is  really  only  put 
one   step   further   back.     If  intelligence   is   a  function   of 
matter,  we  must  be  shown   how  it  is   seen  to  be  so  ;  if 
we  are  told  that  we  need  not  suppose   that   we  have   a 
soul,   because   we   can   ascribe   the   functions   which   have 
been  held  to   prove  its   existence  to   matter,  we   do   not 
dispute  the  fact,  since  it  is  before  us  ;  but  we  want  some 
good  reason  for  such  a  proceeding,    and   none   is   as  yet 
forthcoming  ;    nor,   from   the  nature   of  the  case,  is   any 
such  reason  conceivable. 

3.  Much  difficulty  was  made  about  Predestination.     The 
questions  on  this  subject,  however,  did  not  for  the  most 
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part  refer  directly  to  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  but  dealt 
with  the  moral  aspect  of  Creation.  What  most  inquirers 
wanted  to  know  was  how  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
could  be  reconciled  with  His  permission  of  man's  free 
choice  of  evil,  and  consequent  suffering.  This  subject 
could  not  be  dealt  with  at  sufficient  length  in  the  short 
space  of  time  available  ;  nor  can  it  be  fully  gone  into 
here.  I  can  only  indicate  in  the  barest  outline  the 
direction  in  which  such  a  vindication  of  Divine  justice 
must  proceed. 

First,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  conception  of  freewill 
in  rational  creatures  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  recon 
ciliation  of  the  existence  of  evil  with  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  For  if  the  Will  were  determined, 
its  choice  of  evil  would  be  directly  due  to  the  Divine 
Will,  instead  of  being  at  most  indirectly  due  to  it. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  subversive  of  our  necessary 
conception  of  a  Divine  Creator  to  suppose  that  the 
freewill  of  man  can  be  a  disturbing  force  in  the  order 
and  harmony  in  which  the  goodness  of  the  universe 
consists,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  a  worthy  object 
of  the  Divine  contemplation.  But  this  order  and  harmony, 
it  would  seem,  can  only  be  preserved  from  disturbance 
by  the  exercise  of  the  freewill  of  creatures,  by  means  of 
the  attachment  of  suffering  as  a  kind  of  makeweight  to 
wrong  action  as  its  necessary  consequence — as  shadow  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  interception  of  light  by 
opaque  bodies.  The  further  question  implied  here,  viz., 
why  God  should  have  made  free  creatures  at  all,  in  view 
of  their  certain  errors  of  choice  and  consequent  suffering, 
would  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  necessary  inde 
pendence  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  the  impossibility  of 
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its  being  suspended  on  the  choice  of  a  creature :  for  it 
is  evident  that  it  would  be  so  suspended  if  the  Creator 
had  been  diverted  from  His  good  purpose  of  creation 
by  the  foreseen  misuse  of  freewill  by  His  creatures. 

But  to  pursue  this  subject  would   lead   us   altogether 
beyond  our  necessary  limits. 
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A  GENERAL  view  of  the  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  works  : — 

Aquinas,  St  Thomas— Summa  Theologica  (especially  I.  QQ. 

82,  83). 
Aquinas,  St  Thomas—  Summa  Contra  Gentiles  (especially 

II.  66,  and  III.  I,  2). 
Augustine,  St — De  Dono  Perseverantice. 
Augustine,  St — De  Correptione  et  Gratia. 
Augustine,  St — De  Prcedestinatione  Sanctorum. 
Bain,  Professor — The  Emotions  and  the  Will. 
Bain,  Professor — Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Bramhall,  Bishop — Controversy  with  Mr  Hobbes. 
Butler,  Bishop — Analogy  of  Religion. 
Calvin — Institutes. 

Cud  worth — On  Liberty  and  Necessity. 
Hobbes — Leviathan  (Book  I.). 
Hume — Essays. 

Huxley — Essays  (especially  Essay  on  Science  and  Morals). 
Jansenius — Augustinus. 
Kant — Critique  of  Practical  Reason. 
Locke — Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Molina — Libert  Arbitrii  cum  Graticz  Donis  .  .  .   Concordia. 
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Mozley,  J.  B. — The  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination. 
Pascal — Provincial  Letters. 
Sanseverin o — Philosophia  Christiana. 
Spencer,  Herbert — Principles  of  Psychology. 
Ward,  W.  G. — Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism, 
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